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HE best interests of both 

employer and employee 
are perfectly served in the 
use of the Monarch. 

To the operator it means 
preservation of strength, nerve 
force and energy, owing to 
its exclusive light-touch key 
action, The keys, when 
touched ever so lightly, 
quickly respond. 


ionarc 


To the employer—increase in volume 
of work and much more $8atisfactorily 
performed—saving of time and moncy. 

Send for Monarch literature — it 
thoroughly explains Monarch 
construction, 

Try the Monarch; you will at once 
learn that its supe riority actually rests 
in the machine itsclf, not merely in 
what we say ‘about it, 

Representatives Wanted 

Local representatives wanted every- 
where, also a few more dealcrs for large 
territories. Write for details and 
attractive terms, 


The Monarch Typewriter Company 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES t 
Monarch Typewriter Building 
300 Broadway, New York 
Canadian Offices: Toronto and Montreal 
Branches and dealers throughout the world 
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Quilted 
Mattress Pads 


Money spent wisely means comfort 





and pleasure to the spender. You 
go to bed to rest. Quilted Mattress 
pads will make your bed comfortable 
as well as keep yours and baby’s bed 
in a perfect sanitary condition. 


The cost is small and when washed 
they are as good as new. 


Ask your Dry Goods dealer. 





EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO. 


15 LAIGHT STREET NEW YORK 











BECAUSE 


every man or woman who selects 


a pair of shoes or slippers in which 
the elastic side panels are made from 


HUB GORE FABRIC 


has our standing guarantee that it 
will give satisfactory service for two 
years from date of stamp, or we will 
put in new goring free of charge. 

Look for the little heart trademark 
on the gore in both sides of the shoe. 

Write to-day for our guarantee certif- 
icate. 


‘HUB GORE MAKERS 
Boston, Mass. 
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Survey of the World 


In the first speech of 
his Western tour the 
Governor of New 
Jersey addressed the Knife and Fork 
Club, of Kansas City. “There can be no 
mistaking the fact that we face political 
changes which may have a very pro- 
found effect upon our political life,” he 
said. “Those who do not understand 
the impending change are afraid of it. 
Those who do understand it know that 
it is not a process of revolution, but a 
process of restoration, rather, in which 
there is as much healing as_ hurt.” 
Again, “The people have been cheated by 
their own political machinery.” Wealth 
is not in itself the enemy, but wealth 
which controls not industry and com- 
merce alone, but politics, is, in its results, 
corrupting to the individual and ruinous 
to the State. The methods of our legis- 
lative procedure tend to simplify the 
operation of bipartisan machines. Vari- 
ous remedies have been suggested, 
among them the initiative, referendum 
and recall: 

“If we felt that we had genuine repre- 
sentative government in our State legislatures 
no one would propose the initiative or refer- 
endum in America. The most ardent and suc- 
cessful advocates of the initiative and referen- 
dum regard them as a sobering means of ob- 
taining genuine representative action on the 
part of legislative bodies. They do not mean 
to set anything aside. They mean to restore 
and influence, rather. 

“The recall is a means of administrative 
control. If properly regulated and devised 
it is a means of restoring to administrative 
officials what the initiative and referendum 
restore to legislators—namely, a sense of di- 
rect responsibility to the people who choose 
them. 

“The recall of judges is another matter. 
Judges are not lawmakers. They are not ad- 
ministrators. Their duty is not to determine 
what the law shall be, but to determine 
what the law is. Their independence, their 
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sense of dignity and of freedom, is of the first 
consequence to the stability of the State. To 
apply to them the principle of the recall is to 
set up the idea that determinations of what 
the law is must respond to popular impulse 
and to popular judgment. 

“It is sufficient that the people should have 
the power to change the law when they will. 
It is not necessary that they should directly 
influence by threat of recall those who merely 
interpret the law already established. The 
importance and desirability of the recall as a 
means of administrative control ought not to 
be obscured by drawing it into this other and 
very different field. 

“The second power we fear is the control 
of our life through the vast privileges of cor- 
porations which use the wealth of masses of 
men to sustain their enterprise. Those who 
administer the affairs of great joint stock 
companies are really administering the prop- 
erty of communities, the property of the 
whole mass and miscellany of men who have 
bought the stock or the bonds that sustain 
the enterprise. The stocks and the bonds are 
constantly changing hands. There is no fixed 
partnership. 

“What is necessary in order to rectify the 
whole mass of business of this kind is that 
those who control it should entirely change 
their point of view. They are trustees, not 
masters, of private property, not only because 
their power is derived from a multitude of 
men but also because in its investments it af- 
fects a multitude of men. It determines the 
development or decay of communities. It is 
the means of lifting or depressing the life of 
the whole country. They must regard them- 
selves as representatives of a public power.” 
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Pennsylvania Railroad 
May Day Strikes shopmen_ between 

Pittsburgh and  A\l- 
toona struck, unexpectedly, on May 1. 
Fifteen hundred men went out, and the 
American Federation of Labor asserted 
that eight or ten thousand Pennsylvania 
employees would soon be involved. This 
prophecy, or threat, has failed of veri- 
fication, altho, on the sixth, sympathetic 
strikes were inaugurated at the Ormsby 
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shops of the Pennsylvania’s Mononga- 
hela Division and at the Glenwood shops 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. The 
question at issue in the original strike is 
the recognition of the union, and the 
controversy arose three months ago, 
when the railroad began to lay off shop- 
men in pursuance of its policy of re- 
trenchment. Early this week the cause 
of the strikers was regarded as unlikely 
to attain success. There have been few 
delays in the Pennsylvania system as a 





consequence. On May 1, 10,000 men, 
engaged in five industries, went on 


strike in Chicago. Railways, building and 
metal trades, and brick-making indus- 
tries were affected. The strikers’ de- 
mands range from higher wages and 
shorter hours to various questions of de- 
tail and of union recognition. A threat 
of a strike of freight handlers and ma- 
chinists at Chicago was also made. This 
is likely to be averted. New York 
machinists went on strike May Day, 
their number being estimated at 9,000 
by Tuesday of last week. Practically 
no time for the consideration of their 
demands for a reduction of the working 
day from nine to eight hours, at the 
same wages as are now paid, was al- 
lowed by the strikers, and manufacturers 
declare that the demands are unreason- 
able, stating that hours were only recent- 
ly reduced from ten hours to nine, and 
that wages have been steadily advanc- 
ing, as has also the cost of materials. 
Two thousand New York boiler- 
makers struck, May 3, for an increase 
of 50 cents per day. 
& 

On Tuesday of last week 
Charles H. Hyde, City 
Chamberlain of New 
York, an appointee and protégé of 
Mayor Gaynor, was arraigned before 
Justice Vernon in the Criminal Branck 
of the New York Supreme Court on an 
indictment charging him with bribery 
and with taking an unlawful fee. It is 
alleged that Hyde agreed, August 22, 
1910, with Joseph G. Robinowitch, alias 
Robin, then chairman of the executive 
committee of the board of directors of 
the defunct Northern Bank and owner 
of a majority of the bank’s stock, that if 
the bank would loan $130,000 next day 
to the Carnegie Trust Company (which, 
even then, was in a weakened condition) 








Bribery Cases 
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he, the City Chamberlain, would imme- 
diately increase the amount of daily bal- 
ances of the city funds on deposit with 
the Northern Bank. The indictment 
charges that the loan was so made, and 
the deposits duly increased. Thru his 
counsel, Samuel Untermeyer, the defend- 
ant pleaded not guilty, and was released 
after Commissioner of Taxes Daniel S. 
McElroy had gone on his bail for $7,500. 
Hyde has until May 16 to withdraw his 
plea or make such motions as may be 
deemed necessary by his counsel. The 
Chamberlain was nonchalant during his 
arraignment. Later the same day, 
however, he sent his resignation to the 
Mayor, who, in accepting it, exprest 
himself as satisfied that Hyde is “honest 
and. correct to a dot,” and as grieved “to 
see any such man sacrificed even for the 
time being.” Hyde received the appoint- 
ment January 3, 1910. He is succeeded 
by Robert R. Moore, president of the 
Commercial Trust Company, who ran on 
the Democratic ticket with Mayor Gay- 
nor as candidate for Comptroller in 
1909. The salary of City Chamberlain 
is $12,000 a year——The Senate Com- 
mittee on Audit and Control of the Con- 
tingent Expenses has ordered a favor- 
able report to the United States Senate 
of the La Follette resolution authorizing 
a new investigation of the election of 
William Lorimer as Senator from IIli- 
nois. The resolution provides for the 
appointment of five new Senators as in- 
vestigators, and ignores the Senate Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections, nine 
members of which are understood to be 
friendly to Mr. Lorimer. The resolution 
was not to be reported, however, unti! 
early this week, the delay being made at 
the request of its sponsor, the Senator 
from Wisconsin. On May 6, Edward 
Tilden, president of the National Pack- 
ing Company, and accused of being 
treasurer of the Lorimer “slush fund” of 
$100,000, was ordered released from the 
custody of an officer of the Illinois Sen- 
ate by Judge Petit, of the Cook County 
Circuit Court. This order is regarded 
as knocking the bottom out of the Helm 
Committee’s investigation of the Lori- 
mer election, and attention is now 
focussed upon the action of the Federal 
Senate. Similar orders were issued by 
the court in favor of George M. Bene- 
dict and William C. Cummings, Chicago 
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bankers accused of complicity in the 
case———On Tuesday of last week the 
Franklin County, Ohio, grand jury in- 
dicted five members of the State Legis- 
lature on the charge of soliciting bribes, 
and an officer of the Legislature on the 
charge of abetting bribery. The accused 
were released by the court on bonds of 
$5,000 and $10,000 respectively. About 
forty members are said to be involved. 
Evidence in these cases was collected bv 
the Burns Detective Agency. The de- 
tectives played the rdles of lobbyists, and 
as such practised bribery. They were in- 
terrupted in their work by being arrested 
as corruptionists; at their hearing it 
came out that they were in the employ 
of the Ohio Manufacturers’ Association, 
and were working only to secure evi- 
dence of legislative venality. The aver- 
age price of an Ohio representative is 
$200. Legislators were interviewed by 
the detectives in the hotel rooms of the 
latter, where a dictophone, concealed 
under a couch, and a_ stenographer, 
otherwise concealed, took down the com- 
promising conversations. The indicted 
members have pleaded not guilty and 
will be placed on trial next week. On 
Governor Harmon’s insistence, a legis- 
lative investigation has been headed off, 
because, under Ohio laws, guilty persons 
win immunity from prosecution by con- 
fessing before a committee of legislators. 
The Governor and his Attorney-General 
say they want to send to the penitentiary 
every man smirched: “Altho we are 
Democrats, we will not protect dishonest 
Democratic legislators.” On May 4 the 
Ohio House of Representatives passed 
without a dissenting vote a bill making 
the penalty for bribing a public officer or 
member of the Legislature one to ten 
vears’ imprisonment, without the alter- 
native of a fine. It is predicted that the 
revelations already made have led the 
lawmakers to see a great light, and they 
are expected to carry out Governor Har- 
mon’s legislative program, which they 
have been holding up. 
& 


The Government’s delayed 
An Ginete adjustment of the Alaska 
coal land cases has disap- 
pointed citizens of the territory, and on 
May 4 300 persons marched to the dock 
of the Alaska Steamship Company, at 


Coal Party 
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Cordova, and proceeded to shovel many 
tons of coal imported from British Co- 
lumbia into the bay. The president of 
the Chamber of Commerce, an ex-Mayor 
of the town, and several Councilmen 
were members of the mob. When the 
Chief of Police ordered them to disperse 
the president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, A. J. Adams, shouted: “Shovel 
away, boys! We want only Alaska 
coal.” The threat was uttered that an- 
other demonstration would be made 


‘upon the arrival of the steamship 


“Edith,” which is soon due to arrive with 
a cargo of 3,500 tons of Canadian coal, 
and the Mayor of Cordova has appealed 
to the Governor of Alaska, who is in 
Connecticut, for assistance. This adap- 
tation of the Boston Tea Party to pres- 
ent-day conditions in Alaska is the cul- 
mination of a series of indignation meet- 
ings over the withdrawal of coal lands 
from registry, held in Cordova and 
neighboring towns. Gifford Pinchot, 
former Chief Forester, and apostle of 
conservation, has been burned in effigy 
at Katalla, Alaska. The dissatisfaction 
was hightened by the Administration’s 
delay in acknowledging protests cabled 
to Washington at the tying up of natural 
resources thru legal proceedings. At- 
torney-General Wickersham has ordered’ 
United States Marshals in Alaska to re- 
port upon present conditions and to take 
steps to protect shipping at Alaska. The 
new Secretary of the Interior, Walter L. 
Fisher, has instructed Walter E. Clarke, 
Governor of Alaska, to suppress dis- 
order. Secretary Fisher says that the 
opening of the coal lands is a matter for 
Congressiona! adjustment. The Cun- 
ningham claims are in the neighborhood 
of Cordova. 
& 

On May 4 Ortie E. Mc- 
Various Items Manigal told the Los 

Angeles grand jury the 
story of the dynamitings in which he 
says he participated with James B. Mc- 
Namara (alias Bryce), and of which he 
says John J. McNamara had full knowl- 
edge. The session of the grand jury 
prefaced the return of nineteen new in- 
dictments against the McNamaras on 
Friday, when they were remanded to jail 
without bail. The prisoners will prob- 
ably plead to the charge against them 
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June 1. McManigal did not appear at 
the arraignment, and it is evident that he 
will be the chief witness for the prosecu- 
tion and will leave his fate to the mercy 
of the court. Three thousand women 
and a delegation of members of the 
Men’s League for Woman Suffrage pa- 
raded in New York City on May 6. The 
women received a good-natured recep- 
tion from the crowds which lined their 
line of march. The Third National 
Peace Congress was held in Baltimore 
last week. We discuss the congress edi- 
torially, and publish the address of the 
presiding officer. On Friday representa- 
tives of the twenty-one members of the 
Pan-American Union presented a gold 
medal to Andrew Carnegie in recogni- 
tion of his efforts for peace and interna- 
tional amity. Afterward Mr. Carnegie 
informed John Barrett, director of the 
Union, of his wish to present $100,000 in 
addition to his earlier gifts of $750,000 
to the Union, the sum to be expended in 
the furnishing and decoration of the 
Union’s building at Washington. 








& 
i Peace negotia- 
Mexican Peace : oe 
Negotiations Interrupted tions between 
the representa- 


tives of Madero and those of the Diaz 
Government were suspended abruptly on 
the 6th, the term of the armistice was per- 
mitted to expire, and the revolutionists 
resumed their preparations for an attack 
upon Juarez. All this was due to the re- 
fusal of President Diaz to resign. On 
the 4th, Madero and the commanders as- 
sociated with him directed their Peace 
Commissioners to propose the resigna- 
tions of both Diaz and Madero, and also 
that of Vice-President Corral, with the 
understanding that Sefior De la Barra 
should be President during the interval 
before a new general election. In his 
written statement, Madero said that “in 
general, the conditions of peace” had 
been accepted by him in telegrams trans- 
mitted by the Government’s agents, 
Sefiors Braniff and Obregon. But cer- 
tain gentlemen, “acting as go-betweens,” 
had in a confidential way told him that 
Diaz had “made known to them his irre- 
vocable resolution to retire from power 
as soon as peace is established”: — 

“This resolution appears to me to be highly 


patriotic, because in the present momem it is 
the only one which can satisfy public opinion; 


. the Cabinet was held there. 
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Diaz 
makes public this intention it will permit us 
to pacify the country in a very few days.” 

Senor Braniff admitted that he was one 
of the gentlemen who had told Madero 
in confidence about Diaz’s determination 


and I am convinced that if General 


to retire. But the old President had said 
to him that he could not “retire under 
the pressure of an armed revolution.” 
The revolutionists’ ultimatum was sent 
to the Mexican capital. No reply was 
received on the 5th. A long meeting of 
Diaz would 
not yield. He said to an old friend: “I 
came into power fighting, and I shall 
fight to the end.” At the close of this 
Cabinet meeting, De la Barra was in 
tears. Diaz said to his wife, who was 
urging him to resign and go abroad: 
“You may go to Europe; I prefer to stay 
here and die in harness.” On the 6th 
the Government’s Peace Commissioner 
informed the representatives of Madero 
that it was impossible to continue the 
negotiations on the basis proposed, mean- 
ing the resignation of Diaz. Whereupon 
Dr. Gomez gave notice that the peace 
negotiations were at an end, and the 
Government forces in Juarez prepared to 
resist assault. It is understood that an 
agreement was near at hand, so far as 
other conditions were concerned, and 
that Madero was forced to demand the 
resignation of Diaz by the attitude of 
the military commanders associated with 
him. On the night of the 7th, after a 
Cabinet meeting, President Diaz issued 
a manifesto to the Mexican people, de- 
claring his intention to resign as soon as 
peace should be restored, “when I am 
sure that my resignation will not be fol- 
lowed by anarchy.” He fixed no date, 
nor did he speak of a new election. This 
manifesto was not forwarded to Madero 
or to Peace Commissioner Carbajal. 
Friends of the President asserted that 
Madero had broken a private agreement 
excluding resignation as an issue at the 
conference. Madero received the news 
about the manifesto with joy and sent to 
Diaz a telegram congratulating him on 
his patriotism. He would consent, he 
said, to another armistice and would re- 
sume the negotiations. “The primary 
condition,” said Peace Commissioner 
Gomez, “has now been satisfied, and 
other conditions will present no diffi- 
culties.” To avoid complications with 
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the United States, Madero had ordered 
the rebel troops to refrain from attack- 
ing Juarez, or any other town on the 
border, “sacrificing the great military ad- 
vantage of the capture of Juarez,” as he 
said, to prevent a collision with a nation 
“which has often given us proof of its 
friendship.” He had given orders for a 
movement toward the Mexican capital, 
and the troops at the camp near Juarez 
were already marching southward when 
he heard of the manifesto and recalled 
them. 

& 

Before the negotia- 
tions were broken off, 
our Government was 
regarding the situation with grave con- 
cern. Thruout last week its reports 
were of a discouraging character, espe- 
cially those relating to the condition of 
the country within a hundred miles of 
the Mexican capital. German residents 
had appealed to their home Government 
for the protection which the Diaz Gov- 
ernment was unable to give. The rail- 
roads were tied up. Three-quarters of 
Mexico was in revolt, and half of it had 
virtually been abandoned by the Govern- 
ment forces. There was anarchy in sev- 
eral States. On the 5th, reports from 
twelve places were given to the public by 
our State Department. The situation in 
the vicinity of Acapulco was said to be 
intolerable. On a ranch there, two sons 
of Judge Goodman, an American, had 
been murdered by revolutionary bandits. 
These twelve reports related to outrages 
of various kinds, indicating a condition 
of anarchy and the inability of the Mexi- 
can Government to preserve order. It 
was thought that the State Department, 
by thus departing from its usual course, 
sought to prepare the people of the 
United States for even worse news or 
for a consideration of ultimate interven- 


Attitude of Our 
Government 


tion. There were rumors that steps to- 
ward intervention had alreadv been 
taken. It was asserted that General 


Wood, addressing the House Committee 
on Military Affairs, on the 5th, said: 
“Intervention must come. Conditions in 
Mexico are such that troops must be sent. It 
will take more than 290,000 American soldiers 
to police Mexico, but 
unavoidable.” 
President Taft hoped that intervention 
could be avoided. But there was evidence 


in my opinion it is. 
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that the Diaz Government was going to 
pieces, and that many of the soldiers in 
its small army were inclined to turn 
against it. On the 7th, President Taft 
spoke of a report, published in a New 
York Socialist paper and telegraphed to 
the Mexican capital, that our Govern- 
ment was preparing to intervene by way 
of Vera Cruz and to call for 200,000 vol- 
unteers. This report, he said, was “mali- 
ciously false.” 





ot 


While there was peace 
Growth of the i, the armistice ome. 
Rebellion . j 

near Juarez, during tie 
week, the war was in progress elsewhere 
thruout the country. The capital was 
in danger. To the neighboring State of 
Puebla a general and 1,200 soldiers were 
sent. He returned a few days later with 
only 200. At Cuernavaca, 75 miles from 
the capital, the revolutionists were in full 
control. Germans there appealed in vain 
to Diaz for protection, and then appealed 
to the Government at Berlin. Americans 
at the capital quietly organized for de- 
fense. The negotiations with the rebels 
in Guerrero and Morelos for an armistice 
came to an end with the suspension of 
the negotiations at El Paso, the rebel 
commander in those States having form- 
ally acknowledged the authority of Ma- 
dero. The capital of the State of Du- 
rango was captured, also Topolobampo. 
Towns near Torreon fell into the hands 
of the rebels, and at the end of the week 
it was reported that Torreon itself, a city 
of 30,000 people, had also been taken. 
Preparations for attacks upon the border 
towns of Nogales and Nuevo Laredo 
were made. At Nogales the conditions 
are like those at Agua Prieta and Doug- 
las; a street is the boundary line between 
the American half and the Mexican half 
of the settlement. At Otates, in Sonora, 
a small force of Federals was almost an- 
nihilated ; only four escaped death. From 
many parts of the northern States came 
reports of barbarous warfare. 
& 


The way having been 
cleared by the passage 
of the Veto bill, the Brit- 
ish Parliament can now take up the con- 
structive legislation which the Liberal 
Ministry has been preparing. The most 
important part of this is the group of 


Nationa! 
Insurance Bill 
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measures designed to alleviate poverty. 
Two of these measures are already in 
operation, the pension system for work- 
ingmen over sixty-five and the labor ex- 
changes by which persons out of em- 
ployment may be sent where there are 
vacancies in their trades. The measure 
just introduced by Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Lloyd-George is the next 
step in this policy, and provides for the 
insurance of working men against both 
sickness and unemployment. The insur- 
ance against sickness is compulsory and 
will apply to all wage-earners making 
less than $800 a year, with the exception 
of persons over sixty-five, who may 
come under the old age pension act; 
soldiers, sailors, teachers and civil serv- 
ants, who will be provided for by special 
legislation ; and casual laborers and those 
having no definite employer, who may, 
however, take advantage of the provision 
for voluntary insurance. Each wage- 
earner will have a card on which the 
necessary stamps must be applied each 
week, a man contributing 8 cents and a 
woman 6, and the employer in either case 
6 cents. To this the State adds 4 cents. 
A man receiving less than 62 cents a day 
pays 6 cents, instead of 8; if less than 50 
cents he pays 4, and if less than 37 cents 
he pays 2 cents, the difference being 
made up by the employer who profits by 
this cheap labor. The money so collect- 
ed will be invested by the State and is 
expected to be enough to provide free 
medical attendance and an allowance of 
$2.50 a week for three months’ sickness 
and in case of permanent invalidity a 
pension of $1.25 for life. Much of the 
relief work will be done by the existing 
friendly societies. A woman who mar- 
ries and gives up regular outside em- 
ployment ceases to contribute to the in- 
surance fund and to receive its benefits 
but if she becomes a widow and earns 
her own living again she will pay the 
same rate as before and receive the same 
insurance whatever her age. A mater- 
nity allowance of $7.50 is provided in 
the case of the wife of a State insured 
man. Those who are not receiving 
wages but earning an independent living 
may take out voluntary insurance on the 
same terms, the men contributing 14 
cents and the women 12 cents a week. 
It is estimated that the compulsory class 
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will include 9,200,000 men and 3,900,000 
women, and the voluntary class 600,000 
men and 200,000 women. The contribu- 
tions of the Government are expected to 
amount to $12,500,000 the first year and 
$16,50,000 in later years. An import- 
ant feature of the plan is the improve- 
ment of hygienic conditions and the ele- 
vation of the medical profession. Mr. 
Lloyd-George stated that consumption is 
causing 75,000 deaths a year and that the 
Government proposes to help the doc- 
tors in crushing out the disease. Sani- 
tariums for consumptives are to be es- 
tablished in various parts of the country 
with the aid of the Government which 
will contribute $7,500,000 for buildings 
and $5,000,000 a year for maintenance. 
The plan for insurance against un- 
employment has been already outlined in 
this department. It will be at first applied 
only to the building and engineering 
trades, comprising about 2,400,000 work- 
men. The weekly contributions will be 
5 cents from each employee and the same 
from his employer, supplemented by a 
fourth of the total by the State. In case 
the insured workingman is thrown out 
of employment thru no fault of his own 
and not on account of strike or lockout, 
he may receive a benefit of $1.75 to $3.75 
until he finds work or it is found for him 
by the national labor exchanges. Mr. 
Lloyd-George’s plan meets with approval 
from all sides, the only fault found with 
it being on the ground of expense. The 
Unionists will not regard it as a party 
measure and the opposition will be con- 
fined to criticism of details. 











a 
The bill restricting 
Veto and Suffrage the veto power of 


—_ the House of Lords 
was passed by the Committee of the 
Whole on the night of May 3, by a vote 
of 265 to 147. There were no impor- 
tant changes made in the bill during its 
consideration in the committee stage, ex- 
cept one amendment which was accepted 
by the Government. This extended the 
time the House of Lords may delay the 
passage of a bill by counting the two 
years from the second reading of a bill 
instead of its introduction. The strength 
and stability of the Government was 
shown by two important test votes. The 
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Labor party opposed the preamble of the 
bill because it provided for the reform of 
the House of Lords instead of its aboli- 
tion, but the motion to eliminate the pre- 
amble was defeated by 218 to 47. Mr. 
salfour said that he regarded the pre- 
amble as indefinite and illusory, but 
wished to see the Government carry it 
out and therefore the Opposition would 
not vote against it. The home rule ques- 
tion came up on a motion to exclude 
from the dperation of the bill any meas- 
ure to establish a separate parliament 
and executive for Ireland. Premier 
Asquith stated that he had made it per- 
fectly clear during the campaign that if 
the Government were returned, it would 
use its powers for the purpose of carry- 
ing into law a measure of home rule for 
Ireland. The anti-home rule amendment 
was defeated by 284 to 190.——The bill 
granting the parliamentary suffrage to 
women was voted its second reading by 
a majority of 167. This is a compro- 
mise measure giving the vote to women 
who are householders in other constitu- 
encies than their husbands. A similar 
bill passed its second reading in the last 
Parliament, but by a much smaller ma- 
jority than the present. 


& 


The question of 
national versus 
State rights which 
has formed a party division line thruout 
the history of the United States has al- 
ready become a dominant issue in the 
young Australian Commonwealth. The 
principle is involved in the pending ques- 
tion of the Federal control of commerce 
and industry, and a referendum which 
has just been taken shows that the State 
rights sentiment is dominant. The issue 
rose from the decision of the Federal 


Australian 
Interstate Commerce 


High Court, which held that, while ac- 


cording to the Constitution the Federal 
Parliament has power to legislate on 
trade and commerce “with other coun- 
tries and between the States,” and for 
the prevention and settlement of indus- 
trial disputes “extending beyond the lim- 
its of any one State,” it had not juris- 
diction over trade, commerce and indus- 
try wholly confined to a single State. 
This crippled two laws from which the 
Labor party had hoped much, namely, 
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the Conciliation Arbitration Act and the 
Australian Industries Preservation Act, 
commonly known as the “anti-trust act.” 
To bring the matter before the people a 
referendum was called for on two meas- 
ures. The first explicitly conferred upon 
the Federal Parliament powers over all 
matters of trade, commerce and industry 
within the Commonwealth, and made the 
Federal Arbitration Court the supreme 
court of appeal-in all industrial ques- 
tions. This was defeated by a vote of 
687,000 to 443,000. Only one of the six 
States, Western Australia, voted in favor 
of the changes. The second measure, 
which was defeated by about the same 
vote, provided that the Federal Parlia- 
ment should have to acquire on just 
terms and carry on any business or in- 
dustry or the supplying of any services 
which in its opinion had become a 
monopoly. This is regarded as a neces- 
sary part of the tariff policy in order to 
insure that the protected manufacturer 
sells at reasonable prices and pays fair 
wages. The Government in appealing to 
the people expressly disclaimed any in- 
tention to nationalize all industries. It 
wished only to take over those from 
which competition is excluded and which 
“enable a very few rich men to exploit 
the whole community.” The defeat of 
these measures does not imply any set- 
back in this policy, but only that the indi- 
vidual States preferred to take over 
these monopolies rather than leave them 
to the Federal Government. 


& 

Altho Major Bremond’s 
column _ successfully 
reached Fez and doubt- 
less will save the city from capture, it 
does not seem to have quieted the coun- 
try, but rather the contrary. The tribes 
between Fez and Tangier are incensed at 
the passage of the foreign expedition 
thru the country and have proclaimed a 
holy war against the infidel. Fez is more 
closely invested than ever and provisions 
are hard to get. The supply of petroleum 
and sugar is exhausted and meat is 
scarce. The surrounding tribes continue 
their skirmishes and make occasional 
demonstrations against the city walls. 
On account of the diplomatic difficulties 
France is moving slowly in the matter of 
relief, 


The Moroccan 
Situation 











Woodrow Wilson, Governor 
BY JAMES KERNEY 


Epirok oF THE TRENTON Eveninc Times. 


ITHIN the brief period of three 
months Woodrow Wilson has 
brought about the complete 

political emancipation of one of the most 
conservative of the stand-pat common- 
wealths of the United States. New Jersey, 
known thruout the land as the ‘‘Mother 
of Trusts,” had long come to be regard- 
ed as the State where, next perhaps to 
Rhode Island, the corporation and its 
ally, the political machine, had the most 
absolute hold. Fresh from his serene 
labors as the president of a great uni- 
versity, the “scholar in politics” was in- 
augurated Governor on January 17, and 
between that date and the adjournment 
of the Legislature, on April 21, he had 
forced the enactment of what are said 
to be the most radical laws that have as 
yet been framed by any State. The word 
forced is used advisedly, but the steam 
roller methods of Woodrow Wilson are 
not to be confounded with those involv- 
ing the bestowal of patronage or the 
threats that have sometimes been em- 
ployed in other cases. He won the Legis- 
lature by the persuasive argument proc- 
ess, and so well did he succeed that be- 
fore the end came, he was actually get- 
ting more enthusiastic help for his re- 
form program from a Republican Sen- 
ate than from a Democratic House of 
Assembly. In publicly acknowledging 
the fine work performed by the Senate, 
Governor Wilson very generously said: 

“Most men are beginning to realize that it 
is only an artificial process that divides Dem- 
ocrats from Republicans in the State Senate, 
or in State politics, as, in fact, in city and 
county politics and issues, which surely have 
no connection with the great party divisions 
in national politics. We have realized that in 
the present session of the Senate, and real- 
ized, too, that we are in a day which differs 
from the days that are gone before and which 
required different political attitudes and codes. 
The only essential in American politics today 
is the difference between Progressives and 
Reactionaries. We have in the last ten years 
come out of the period of merely negative 
politics, politics which consisted wholly of at- 
tacking, abusing and heaping objurgation 
upon men and measures of other political 
faith. All these things weave us together as 
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a common family, seeking to serve, as well we 
have served, our great commonwealth.” 


LaFollette and his associates battled 
for years for the passage of such drastic 
legislation in Wisconsin; and the other 
progressive States of the West, where 
the ardor of a more adventurous polit- 
ical blood holds sway, have none accom- 
plished greater reforms, after years of 
labor, than has been accomplished by this 
remarkable man in his short occupancy 
of public office. Not only did Governor 
Wilson bring about the enactment of 
every platform pledge made during his 
campaign, but he added to that program 
many reforms, including an act permit- 
ting cities to adopt the commission form 
of government, with a modified form of 
the initiative, referendum and recall. 

Here are a few of the more important 
measures which New Jersey owes to the 
splendid courage and practical mind of 
Governor Wilson: 


A comprehensive public utilities law, fixing 
the responsibility on officers of corporations 
for all violations, and vesting power in a com- 
mission to make rates and physical valuation 
of public service companies. 

Workmen’s compensation law, providing 
for automatic payments for injuries or loss of 
life, in all industries, and doing away with 
the old fellow-servant responsibility of the 
common law. 

Corrupt practices act, which makes it im- 
possible for any corporation to contribute in 
any way towards the election of any candi- 
date, and likewise makes the use of money 
on election day impossible. 

Direct primaries for all elective state, coun- 
ty and municipal offices. 

Direct primaries for United States Senator 
and delegates to national conventions. with 
popular expression for choice for president. 

Civil service tests for election officers and 
personal registration for all voters. 

Non-partisan ballots in both primaries and 
elections. 

Complete reorganization of the complicated 
state school system, whereby politics will be 
entirely eliminated. 

Purchase of the right of way for a ship 
canal across the State. 

Regulation of cold storage. 

Commission government for cities. 


Thru the mighty struggle that led up 
to the enactment into law of this pro- 
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gram, Governor Wilson kept at all times 
in the most excellent temper, unruffled 
by the activity of the machine bosses of 
both parties who hung about the Capitol 
endeavoring to block his efforts. And 


when it was all over he calmly declared 
that “New Jersey is happy 


in having 
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Singularly enough the sources from 
which Governor Wilson received his 
greatest encouragement and support dur- 
ing his telling legislative fight had been 
mostly arrayed against him at the time 
of his nomination. His nomination was 
brought about by the most practical of 


GOVERNOR WOODROW WILSON. 


turned her face to the light and set out 
upon the path of modern progress with 
a stride that will certainly carry her for- 
ward very rapidly to a place alongside 
the leading progressive States of the 
Union.” 


machine politicians, and it was because 
of the type of men who were forcing his 
selection that the progressive Democrats 
of the State balked. They did not know 
Woodrow Wilson. But they did know 
the bosses who stood sponsor for him, 
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and they very much feared the outcome. 
While New Jersey had had genuine 
spasms of moral reform, such as the up- 
rising in 1894, when the racetracks were 
wiped out, the State had never shown a 
disposition seriously to throw off the 
corporation yoke. In the early days, the 
railroad crowd completely dominated 
both political parties, and later the other 
big corporations joined hands and helped 
support the machines. It made no par- 
ticular difference whether the Democrats 
or Republicans controlled, the corpora- 
tions were never molested. The last 
Democratic Governor, before Wilson, at- 
tempted to foist the most reprehensible 
railroad lobbyist about the Legislature 
into a State office; but it proved too 
much even for the then servile Senate, 
and the nomination was rejected. Noth- 
ing daunted by this, the new Republican 
Governor named the chief lobbyist for 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company as 
State Commissioner of Banking and In- 
surance, and the nomination was con- 
firmed. This is but a type of what went 
on. 
And so, when the same old corpora- 
tion machine undertook to pick Woodrow 
Wilson as the Democratic nominee last 
fall, there was a very vigorous revolt. 
The spirit of political independence that 
had been spreading over the West had 
taken sufficient hold in New Jersey to 
cause the people to want a say about mat- 
ters, but the machine crowd won and the 
Princeton president was nominated. 
Then came Wilson’s whirlwind cam- 
paign, in the midst of which George L. 
Record, a Progressive Republican, who 
had been bitterly combatting the evil 
forces in his own party, sent an open let- 
ter to the candidate. Among other 
queries put to Dr. Wilson was one as to 
whether there was any difference be- 
tween the Republican bosses and the 
Democratic bosses. To this Wilson re- 
plied that one difference was that the 
Democratic bosses were out of office, and 
added with much emphasis, “And they 
will stay out, if I have anything to say 
about it.” He made such a brilliant and 
convincing campaign that he received a 
total vote of 283,682 as against the vote 
of 182,522 given the Democratic candi- 
date for President by New Jersey two 
years earlier. His was the handsomest 
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vote ever given by Jerseymen to a candi- 
date for Governor. 

The bosses who had selfishly nomi- 
nated him for Governor scoffed at the 
idea that he had meant what he said dur- 
ing the campaign; but from the day of 
his election to the present time they have 
been made to realize, most painfully, 
that he was in deadly earnest. He had 
not asked for the nomination. On the 
contrary, the bosses had sent their emis- 
saries to him with the message that the 
New Jersey Democracy was so frayed at 
the heels that it could never hope to re- 
cover save by the appearance in the 
breach of some such strong character as 
himself. Finally he consented to accept, 
but not until he had specifically asked the 
machine agents as to whether, in the 
event of the Legislature being Demo- 
cratic, former United States Senator 
James Smith, Jr., the recognized party 
dictator of the State, would again be a 
candidate for senatorial honors. Smith 
was one of the trio denounced by Gro- 
ver Cleveland for the “perfidy and dis- 
honor” of disrupting the Democratic 
party in 1893, and he was blamed by the 
Democrats of the State for being re- 
sponsible for the subsequent seventeen 
years of disaster that had been visited 
upon the party. The emissaries assured 
Dr. Wilson that Smith would not be a 
candidate; but when, in November, the 
discovery was made that the Legislature 
had gone Democratic on joint ballot, 
Smith quickly announced a change of 
mind and declared himself a candidate. 
He visited the Governor-elect at the lat- 
ter’s Princeton home, and was gently but 
firmly told that he had better stand by 
his first decision. Smith looked upon the 
new Governor as a political novice, and 
declined to heed the advice. 

Now the Democrats, at the primary in 
September, had exprest a choice for Sen- 
ator in the person of James E. Martine, 
a radical, but perfectly honest man. It 
was a rather imperfect method of mak- 
ing the party choice known, but inas- 
much as 75 per cent. of those who did 
express themselves voted for Martine, 
Governor Wilson took the position that 
the will of the voters thus exprest should 
be respected. Then began the fiercest 
battle royal that has been witnessed in 
New Jersey politics. Smith, in command 
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of the machine forces of both parties, set 
out to checkmate Wilson. The fight 
continued right up to the last minute, 
and during its progress Smith had pre- 
pared by expert writers a number of the 
most vituperative attacks upon the Gov- 
ernor-elect. But when the roll was 
called Martine proved the winner, and 
this remarkable victory sounded the 
death-knell of bossism in New Jersey. 
Later, when he was urging his election 
reforms, one of the machine men re- 
marked cynically: “The author of this 
bill would wreck the organization that 
nominated him.” Without hesitation 
Governor Wilson replied: 

“Tt is true that the organization nominated 
me, but fortunately it was the people who 


elected me. Does the gentleman charge that 
this bill attacks the interests of the people?” 


At another time Governor Wilson 
said: 
“We still revere ‘representative govern- 


ment,’ but we are forced to admit, when we 
scrutinize it closely, that by one means or 
another, the governments we actually have, 
have been deprived of their representative 
character. They do not represent us. They 
are filtered too fine thru the sieve of secret 
caucuses and other machine processes; there 
are too many conventions preceded by too 
many private conferences between us and the 
persons thru whom we legislate and con- 
duct our governments.... We arte cut- 
ting away anomalies, not institutions. We are 
cutting away the jungle and letting in the 
pure air and light—not destroying the whole- 
some or creating waste places where there 
was wholesome growth.” 

Governor Wilson does not attempt to 

straddle or sidestep any of the delicate 
issues. He frankly tells the local op- 
tionists that he is favorable to giving the 
people the widest possible local govern- 
ment, but he does not want local option 
dragged in as a political issue when it 
beclouds and possibly blocks what he re- 
gards as more important public issues. 
He takes no stock in laws providing for 
fines for corporation offenders. “I am 
not,” he says “in the least interested in 
fining corporations. I am very much in- 
terested in jailing the gentlemen who 
misguide corporations.” 
_ It is the view of Governor Wilson that 
it does not require any particular cour- 
age to do the things that he has been do- 
ing so strenuously in New Jersey. He 
declares : 


“T have heard it said that it required cour- 
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age to stand fast for the right. As I conceive 
it, it would require courage to do anything 
else. It would require courage to turn away 
from the shining path and plunge again into 
the darkness. Do you suppose that it requires 
courage when you have once seen the light to 
follow it?” 

While Governor Wilson is highly 
gratified at the work that was accom- 
plished by the Legislature, he does not 
mean to rest on his oars by any means. 
He expects to get down to a very prac- 
tical study of all the departments of 
State government and use the pruning- 
knife with great liberality. He declares: 


“Much remains to be done in the way of 
effecting such reorganization of the state gov- 
ernment as may result in increasing economy 
and efficiency, and many reforms of conse- 
quence remain to be prosecuted and put upon 
the statute books.” 


But, with some pride, he feels that no 
single Legislature could possibly be ex- 
pected to accomplish more than the one 
just ended in New Jersey. He says: 


“I think it will always be remembered as 
extraordinary in this, that it witnessed the 
fulfillment by the Legislature of every import- 
ant campaign pledge. It has acted not only 
with unusual diligence and sobriety, but with 
singular absence of party feeling and party 
contest. It has had about it the freedom 
which characterizes men who are acting in 
the public interest and without regard for 
private connections or personal interest. 

“The employers’ liability and workingmen’s 
compensation act has given the State a statute 
more serviceable and more consistent with 
justice in the field to which it applies than 
perhaps any other in the Union. The primary 
and election ‘bill has worked thoro-going 
reform of the whole electoral procedure of 
the State, and has put every process of choice 
directly in the hands of the people. The cor- 
rupt practices act will do, perhaps, more than 
any other piece of legislation on this notable 
list, to purify elections and secure unbiased 
action of the people at the polls. 

“The public utilities act goes the full length 
of reform in respect of the control of public 
service corporations. It is a thoroly busi- 
ness-like act,. well conceived and well con- 
structed and ought to afford a means of set- 
tling some of the most perplexing questions 
connected with the control of corporations. 
And when to this list is added the commis- 
sion government for cities, the regulation of 
cold storage, the substitution of indetermin- 
ate sentences for criminal offenses, the rectifi- 
cation of the abuses in connection with false 
weights and measures and the administration 
reform of the’ school system, it must be ad- 
mitted to constitute one of the most remark- 
able records of legislation, I venture to think, 
that has ever distinguished a single lawmak- 
ing session in this country.” 


Trenton, N. J. 
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A Message to the North 


BY CHESTER T. CROWELL 


[Mr. Crowell was born and bred in Texas. He has never, we believe, been above the 


northern border of the State.—Epiror.] 


O many solutions of the race prob- 
S lem are suggested, usually by per- 
sons who have never lived in the 
South, that it is remarkable mere acci- 
dent has not discovered the fact that the 
South is striving most effectively to 
solve the race problem by developing in 
the negro race pride. The South is with 
persistent injustice accused of holding 
the negro in bondage. As a matter of 
fact, both by accident and design, the 
negro in the South is being taught to be 
a good citizen without forgetting he is a 
negro. In other words, he must “stay 
in his place.” Now, this doesn’t mean 
he must do nothing but pick cotton, 
sweep floors and shine shoes. The im- 
perative demand for men solves the 
industrial question, and public free 
schools, which cost the white people of 
the South millions of dollars annually, 
solve the educational question. 

In return the Southern white man 
asks the negro not to become offensively 
familiar with white men. Thousands of 
negroes in the South are wealthy farm- 
ers. A few acquire wealth in the cities. 
The progress they have made delights 
the Southern white man and inspires 
him to greater efforts in their behalf, 
because primarily the South needs pro- 
ducers, and that is just what an igno- 
rant, lazy negro is not. Regardless of 
what the Southern white man would do 
otherwise, it is to his pecuniary interest 
to help the black man. But he does it 
with a proper neighborly spirit. 

As long as a negro in the South will 
be orderly, honest and industrious there 
is no material comfort out of his reach. 
But he may not own a house among 
white men; he must not pay attentions 
to white women; in other words, the 
shotgun bids him do just what Booker 
T. Washington and other educated ne- 
groes plead with negroes to do, be a 
negro. Why should he try to be any- 
thing else? Nature made him a negro. 
He has proved that he can be an edu- 
cated negro, a brave negro, an honest 
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negro, a wealthy negro—well, let him 
do so. 

The race problem is not industrial. 
Booker T. Washington tells the negroes 
to educate themselves and be industrious 
and they will be well regarded by white 
men. So they will; but they will not be 
taken into the families of white men. 
They listen to Booker T. Washington 
and hope too far. This negro problem 
is essentially a race problem. When 
you ask me why I do not associate with 
a negro I do not say it is because the 
negro is poor and dirty and ragged and 
uneducated. I and all the white men 
I know and all I want to know object to 
a negro because he has a black face and 
other physical characteristics of the race. 
This is absolutely basic if you will con- 
sider ita moment. The change in me to 
fit me to like the company of a negro 
would call for the elimination of the 
optic and olfactory nerves. By this no 
thoughtless insult is implied. The yel- 
low man discovers about the white man 
a certain distinctive odor that is dis- 
pleasing. The racial barrier is too great 
to be overcome. 

Negroes enjoy the friendship of every 
Southern white man. They may use his 
lands and goods and money and influ- 
ence, but they cannot be his companions. 
That is because a black face with a flat 
nose is displeasing to a white man be- 
fore he consults his opinions on the race 
question or anything else. 

Now, the negroes can be happy among 
themselves. Happiness is always found 
within. They are children. They seek 
it among the white people from whom 
they are learning. It is natural. They 
must get over this error. The Southern 
man, with his public school and his lynch 
law, is helping to cure the error. The 
Northern man and sociologists with sen- 
timentality justify the negro in doing 
the very things which militate against 
his good and the good of the white race. 

All other races and nationalities have 
their clannish pride. Scoff at Chinese 
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or Japanese because they are yellow and 
they will laugh. Let any color of the 
spectrum scoff at the white man because 
he is white and he laughs. But call a 
black man a negro and nine times out 
of ten his feelings are sorely lacerated. 
This so-called abuse of the negro is de- 
signed to produce a black man who will 
be satisfied with his color and go about 
his work without considering the goal 
of all ambition, race amalgamation. He 
must marry a woman of his race, tho he 
have fifty millions of dollars. On the 
intermarriage of the races, W. E. Burg- 
hardt Du Bois presents, in a recent issue 
of THE INDEPENDENT, a proposition on 
this subject which, as reasoning and 
from the standpoint of the negro, is 
clear enough, but which doesn’t apply to 
the conditions. 

“T believe,” he says, “that a grown 
man of sound body and mind has a right 
to marry any sane, healthy woman of 
marriageable age who wishes to marry 
him.” 

Abstractly, so do I. But no white 
woman of the South that I ever heard 
of wanted to marry a negro. That is 
where the negro is most numerous. Why 
don’t they want to marry them? About 
one white woman out of a few million 
will marry or cohabit with a negro. 
Even when virtue cannot be boasted it is 
considered yet possible to drop lower by 
overlooking a race distinction. 

W. E. Burghardt Du Bois thinks laws 
to prevent intermarriage are wicked. He 
speaks of prevention of race amalgama- 
tion. There is no danger of race amal- 
gamation. There never has been. The 
negroes have been here since 1586. No 
laws nor force upon the face of the 
earth will prevent race amalgamation 
where even a minority of the two races 
desire it. But there is eminent danger 
that a few white men and negro women 
will produce a few children of such com- 
plexion that they will, innocently or 
otherwise, pose for white until a rever- 
sion to type in their children brings 
murder, suicide, orphans, feuds and race 
riots. There is the principal basis for 
the miscegenation laws in force in every 
Southern State. And they are as truly 
democratic in the opinion of millions of 
Southern men and women as any other 
laws on the statute books. A vast ma- 


jority opposes race amalgamation. A 
small and almost invariably vicious 
minority does not. Let the negro be a 
negro. We of the South will educate | 
him, let him own his own land, vote 
when he knows what he is doing, buy 
and sell with him, sit on the jury with 
him, give him more than a fair trial, 
even temper justice with mercy, because 
he is weak—we will do all this cheer- 
fully and applaud his successes. But if 
ever he wants to kill a white man, sit at 
table with a white man, live in the same 
neighborhood or look at our daughters, 
he is going to get shot, or hanged, or 
burned at the stake, or all three. This 
whole race question hinges upon wheth- 
er or not the negro can develop race 
pride. Men like Booker T. Washington 
and a few others help by furnishing 
them heroes. Even Jack Johnson per- 
haps helps. But every time race amal- 
gamation is discussed in the North it 
causes funerals among Southern ne- 
groes. 

The industrial feature of the problem 
enters into it more prominently now 
than in former years. Increasing wealth 
and education of the negroes brings 
them into closer contact with whites, but 
makes them no more acceptable after 
business hours. For the greater part, 
that education which brings them closer 
to the white man teaches them how to 
behave. These industrial conditions also 
increase the number of lynchings. The 
North doesn’t seem to realize it, but we 
of the South are no more “lawless” now 
than ever before. We merely have more 
offensive negroes, tho the proportion is 
by no means alarming. On the whole, 
the outlook is very bright. It has always 
occurred to me that the North thinks 
them particularly disgraceful because 
old and young, high and low, lawyer, 
banker and messenger boy take part. I 
remember not long ago reading a sar- 
castic editorial in the Washington Her- 
ald on “A Polite Lynching.” The lynch- 
ing in question was handled quietly. 
The mob assured itself of the guilt of 
the negro. Quietly they hanged him 
and dispersed. There was no promiscu- 
ous disorder. It was “an orderly lynch- 
ing.” One reason for the lynching 
which is now a firmly established insti- 
tution (endorsed by even a portion of 
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the press) is that justice is delayed. 
Criminal dockets all over this country 
are heavy. Trials are slow, and by rais- 
_ ing a question about white men compos- 
ing the jury or some similar question, 
the case can be delayed by an appeal to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
You of the North do not know how all 
the ceremony of a trial appeals to an 
ignorant negro. 
a martyr. He actually gets his picture 
in the paper and the judge talks to him 
and a white lawyer represents him. He 
frequently makes a speech from the gal- 
lows, and by the time it is all over a lot 
of negroes think it is “real smart” to go 
thru all that. Punishment must be dras- 
tic, painful and summary, and the idea 
of disgrace must be conveyed if punish- 
ment is to be effective. We are trying 
to make trials more rapid, but every one 
knows that is a national and not a sec- 
tional problem. We are doing our part. 

Immigration comes to the South from 
the North and is coming rapidly. But 
these men see the situation as the South 
sees it. Does it not occur to you that 
when several millions of persons agree 
about a matter, there must be some basis 
for their conclusions? The North and 
East are too sophisticated. They think 
they possess all the broadmindedness. 
When the Pacific Coast had to deal with 
the yellow race, the South, without 
knowing the conditions, took it for 
granted the Pacific Coast people have 
sufficient common sense to deal intelli- 
gently with their own problem. But 
it appears the South cannot be granted 
the benefit of the same assumption. At 
least, however, we can work out our 
own problem, tho it requires fracture of 
the organic law, and we are proceeding 
along that line. 

No problem upon the face of the earth 
is more serious than a race problem. 
When they stand in the way of its solu- 
tion, constitutions, laws, governors, mili- 
tia and courts look like tinsel and gaudy 
tissue paper. The South is determined 
to solve this race problem. It must, for 
its own preservation. It is trying the 
most human, economic sensible plan— 
education with a view to the develop- 
ment of race pride. In each: instance 
where it fails there is resort to arms, 


It makes him feel like. 
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and all the platitudes under the sun 
cannot make it otherwise. 

The charge is frequently made against 
the South that it places obstacles in the 
way of the negro who wishes to vote. 
The South is guilty. It does that per- 
sistently, and the practice is even’ more 
popular in the South at present than 
ever before. Northern critics often 
make the South laugh by the very gen- 
tleness of their criticism of the methods 
employed in the South. There are places 
where Southern men think it not amiss 
to use the shotgun to prevent negroes 
from voting. The poll tax and grand- 
father clauses are about the most gentle 
methods employed. 

Under the law a negro has a right to 
vote. It is a strange situation. The 
South has quite a bit of trouble getting 
used to it. The negro who votes has 
supplanted Uncle Remus and _ Black 
Mammy. Those good old creatures who 
served so loyally are among the most 
cherished traditions of the Southland. 
No Southern man ever talks about his 
old black mammy without tears coming 
into his eyes. She and “her man” used 
to sit on the old pine board in the back 
yard, and, swaying back and forth in the 
fading evening sunlight, croon their 
weird songs and tell wonderful tales 
about Br’er Rabbit. God bless the good 
old creatures. They live in the litera- 
ture of the South and in the heart of 
every Southerner. 

They were snatched from all this by 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United 
States. In all the long history of the 
world the United States stands out 
unique as the only nation which ever 
raised its slaves to the full rights of citi 
zenship without even the desire for such 
rights having been exprest by the slaves. 
No blood flowed from their veins that 
they might vote. It came to them more 
like the stroke of lightning than a bless- 
ing. 

About one-ninth of the population of 
this country is black. This population is 
confined principally to the Southern 
States. In some of these States the 
blacks outnumber the whites. In some 
parts of every Southern State the blacks 
outnumber the whites. These black men 
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are not particularly fond of voting. 
They do not understand democratic 
institutions. The majority of black men, 
in the opinion of Southern men—and 
Southern men know them best—are not 
sufficiently intelligent to vote. If they 
were there would be no objection to 
their voting. There always will be an 
objection on the part of Southern white 
men to negroes holding office, because 
that lifts them to a position superior to 
the white man. It is there the race ques- 
tion enters. Quite recently, in Anderson 
County, Tex., a few negro road super- 
visors were appointed in negro neigh- 
borhoods. The negroes ordered some 
white men in that neighborhood to work 
on the roads under them. It seems the 
negroes became unduly elated with their 
petty authority. It precipitated a race 
riot in which nineteen negroes were 
killed. It is not yet possible for negroes 
to hold office. In all probability it never 
will be in the South. No harm results, 
because the negroes are inefficient. 

Now, if all the negroes could vote 
they would probably elect negro officers. 
As it is, their votes when cast, are prin- 
cipally venal. The venal voter is the 
most dangerous element in American 
politics. The South is trying to reduce 
venality by reducing the negro vote. In 
Southern cities negroes pay their poll 
taxes and vote. They are in the minority 
and it does not matter. They are influ- 
enced, coerced, intimidated or bought, 
for the most part. In the smaller com- 
munities the poll tax eliminates thou- 
sands of them. Where this is not done 
they are usually intimidated. 

The white men do not like to do this. 
It is not a pleasant task. It has been 
forced upon them against their will. 
They did not bring the problem upon 
themselves. They are educating the 
negro and insisting upon his being a 
good workman. When a negro con- 
forms to these demands he enjoys the 
good will of all white men in the South. 
It even goes to the point where the best 
evidence a negro on trial in the South 
can present is the fact that he is a good 
workman, honest, faithful, sober and 
steady. This proof has acquitted many 
a black farm hand. Only recently the 
negro woman who is cook for one of 
my neighbors had a dispute with her 
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husband, during the course of which she 
cut him dangerously with a razor. The 
evidence showed he does not work and 
that she is a good cook and a reliable 
domestic. She was acquitted. The de- 
tails of the fight had nothing to do with 
it. This is what the South considers 
“substantial justice.” 

But the other parts of the nation may 
be assured the Southern negro will have 
difficulty in voting until he is deemed 
worthy of the privilege. 

In the little town of Richmond, Tex., 
where negroes are numerous, there is an 
institution known as the ‘“‘Jayhawkers 
Democratic Club.” Shortly before the 
Democratic primaries are held this club 
has a meeting in the town hall. All the 
candidates and all the white voters of 
the county attend. These men are hot- 
headed and they know it. They fre- 
quently fight among themselves. There- 
fore they bring their wives and children, 
because they know there “will be no 
shooting while the women are present. 
The candidates make their speeches. 
The voters cast their ballots and candi- 
dates are elected. These same candi- 
dates are elected in the Democratic pri- 
maries and in the November elections. 
It is made difficult for negroes to vote 
in these elections. They seldom try, any 
way. They are not interested. In this 
manner good men are kept in office. 
This is the only manner in which that 
difficult task can be accomplished under 
such distressing conditions. To me this 
indicates a faithfulness to democratic 
institutions which is nothing less than 
marvelous. To the Northern man it no 
doubt seems unjust. But if the negroes 
were encouraged to vote it would mean 
offices could be bought. To the North- 
ern men who come to Southern States. 
by the thousand it doesn’t-seem unjust. 
They find the new conditions make a 
difference. They adjust themselves and 
their views to the changed conditions. 
If they didn’t there would be parts of 
the South today where negroes would 
be casting a majority of the votes. 
What the results would be may be left 
to conjecture. 

The problem of the negro voter in the 
South is serious. When he appeared 
first, and under the Northern “carpet- 
bagger” was victorious, it brought about 
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the Ku Klux Klan, whose deeds of vio- 
lence form one of the bloody pages in 
the history of this country. But the 
white man is in the ascendency, and he 
works with stratagem rather than arms 
to the greatest possible extent, because 
he realizes peace is valuable. He would 
rather be dead than subject to the orders 
of a negro official, and he cannot change 
himself. That is a race prejudice that 
is basic. It can no more be eliminated 
than seeds can be prevented by argu- 
ment from sprouting in the spring time. 

But it is possible for the two races to 
live side by side with a small amount of 
friction, That is the end toward which 
the Southern man is working. That he 
has accomplished his task in spite of be- 
ing in the minority in many places he 
considers to his credit. In some places 
the difficulty of preventing the ignorant 
negroes from casting venal ballots has 
been so great that it is thought best the 
negro should for a few more years be 
deprived by law of the ballot. This 
opinion was strong enough in Texas for 


the last Legislature to pass a resolution. 


calling upon the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives of Texas to exert their 
strength in the House and Senate for 
modification of the Fourteenth and re- 
peal of the Fifteenth Amendments, “to 
the end that the right of the ballot be 
taken from the negro race, but all other 
rights of life and property be reserved 
and guaranteed to that race.” 

As an apt illustration of the class of 
voters kept away from the polls by the 
stratagem of Southern white men, an 
instance from rural Georgia may be 
cited. In a certain neighborhood the ne- 
groes had previously been warned as 
usual to remain away from the polls. 
Most of them willingly remained away. 
But it was understood quite a number 
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would vote. A party of men went forth 
at night in a wagon, armed with a drum 
made of a sheep skin and half a beer 
keg. Beating upon this made a sound 
very much like that of the Aztec war 
drum. It is weird and awful. The ne- 
groes were thoroly frightened. White 
men then went about informing them 
that a terrible animal had escaped from 
a circus menagerie and that it would be 
wise for them to remain indoors all the 
next day. The negroes remained in- 
doors. What kind of votes would be 
cast by men so easily frightened? 

In the recent Congressional election 
there was a notable division of the negro 
vote where negroes are permitted to 
vote. This is most encouraging. When 
the others who do not vote attain this 
degree of intelligence or a degree of in- 
telligence which offers hope for the near 
future, they, too, will be welcome to 
vote. By this division of the vote the 
negro makes himself -first a voter and 
secondarily a negro. When the black 
vote is cast solidly it forces upon the at- 
tention of the white man that the negro 
is primarily a negro and accidentally a 
voter. 

The South feels it shows great for- 
bearance in dealing thus gently with the 
descendants of its former slaves who 
have been cast accidentally upon the 
body politic as voters. If some better 
method to solve the question can be de- 
vised the South would be pleased to use 
it. In the meantime, the person who ad- 
vises permitting access to the ballot box 
regardless not of color, but of intelli- 
gence, speaks to no purpose. There are 
enough ignorant and venal white voters. 
They would be ruled out were it possi- 
ble. The South does not purpose to per- 
mit the load to become heavier than 
democracy can bear. 


San Antonio, Texas. 














A League of Peace 


BY HAMILTON HOLT 


[The article which follows is the substance of the address made by Mr. Holt as president 
of the Third National Peace Congress held last week in Baltimore. For a discussion of 
the work of the Congress the reader is referred to our editorial pages.—Ep1Tor.] 


of the United States was held in 

New York City from April 14 to 
17, 1907—just two months before the 
convening of the Second Hague Confer- 
ence. In the personnel of its officers, 
speakers and delegates, it was the most 
distinguished unofficial gathering ever 
held in the United States. 

As was to be expected, the main at- 
tention of the Congress was focused on 
the coming Hague Conference. Nearly 
all the speakers discussed it, and the two 
most important resolutions passed were 
those favoring the negotiation of a gen- 
eral treaty of arbitration and the turning 
of the Hague Conference into a perma- 
nent international body. 

The Hague Conference, thanks in 
large measure to the leadership of the 
United States delegation, took a long 
step toward making these two proposi- 
tions realities. The principle of obliga- 
tory arbitration was unanimously adopt- 
ed by all the nations, and had not Ger- 
many and Austria and a few of the 
smaller European states objected stren- 
uously a general treaty in accord- 
ance with that principle would have been 
drafted and approved. 

The nations also took the first step to- 
ward turning the Hague Conference into 
an automatic and periodic world con- 
gress, by taking the third conference out 
of the hands of Russia and putting it in 
charge of an international preliminary 
committee which was to meet about 1913 
and determine its method of organiza- 
tion and program. 

When the Second National Peace Con- 
gress of the United States was convened 
in Chicago exactly two years ago this 
very day and hour, the. Second Hague 
Conference had already passed into his- 
tory and the world was just beginning to 
realize what a great work it had accom- 
plished for international justice and 
peace. As Elihu Root has so truly said, 
that conference “presents the greatest 
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advance ever made at a single time to- 
ward the reasonable and peaceful regu- 
lation of international conduct, unless it 
be the advance made at the Hague Con- 
ference of 1899.” 

The Chicago Congress was not con- 
tent, however, with passing congratula- 
tory resolutions on things already accom- 
plished. Like the New York Congress 
it set its face toward the future and spoke 
out brave and strong. Not only did it 
declare that war was “out of date” in 
this age of Hague conferences, courts 
and arbitration treaties, but it demanded 
as the most pressing “next steps” in the 
peace movement the creation of a peace 
commission by our Government to study 
the whole peace question, a general treaty 
of obligatory arbitration, and the estab- 
lishment of a League of Peace, to make 
the recurrence of war impossible. Two 
years have now elapsed since these three 
recommendations were uttered. Has any 
progress been made toward their realiza- 
tion? 

Last June the Congress of the United 
States passed unanimously the following 
joint resolution : 

“Resolved, etc., ‘That a commission of five 
members be appointed by the President of the 
United States to consider the expediency of 
utilizing existing international agencies for 
the purpose of limiting the armaments of the 
nations of the world by international agree- 
ment and of constituting the combined navies 
of the world an international force for the 
preservation of universal peace, and to con- 
sider and report upon any other means to 
diminish the expenditures of government for 
military purposes and to lessen the proba- 
bilities of war.” 

In his annual message to Congress, 
dated December 16, 1910, President Taft 
stated : 

“T have not as yet made appointments to 
the commission because I have invited and am 
awaiting the expressions of foreign govern- 
ments as to their willingness to co-operate 
with us in the appointment of a similar com- 
mission or representatives who would meet 
with our commissions and by joint action 
seek to make their work effective.” 
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It is impossible to overestimate this 
epoch-making document and the action 
of the President upon it. When the 
President appoints the members of the 
commission, for the first time in the an- 
nals of history a great nation in time of 
peace will prepare for peace. 

It is in the realm of arbitration, how- 
ever, that the greatest cause for rejoicing 
exists. The world, to be sure, has not 
yet obtained the desired general treaty of 
obligatory arbitration. It has got, how- 
ever, what is of vastly more importance. 
President Taft’s statement that he is will- 
ing to settle all disputes, even those sup- 
posed to involve national honor, by arbi- 
tration, the most momentous declara- 
tion ever made in favor of peace by a 
man in his position. The propesed arbi- 
tration treaty of unlimited scope with 
Great Britain is the practical: application 
of this declaration. Already it has trans- 
figured the whole peace movement. 
Eventually it will render the code of war 
obnoxious if not obsolete. And this is 
the situation that confronts the world as 
we assemble here today at the opening 
of the Third National Peace Congress of 
the United States. It is our duty to look 
ahead thru the vista opened up by Presi- 
dent Taft’s high statesmanship and to 
take as resolute and progressive a stand 
here as the New York and Chicago con- 
gresses did four and two years ago. 

There are many pressing problems be- 
fore us waiting to be solved. The judi- 
cial arbitration court created by the Sec- 
ond Hague Conference, all but .the detail 
of the method of the selection of the 
judges, is yet to be constituted. No at- 
tention has yet been paid to the requests 
of both the First and the Second Hague 
Conferences that the governments give 
themselves over to the serious study of 
the limitation of armaments. It is not 
yet provided that the future Hague con- 
férences become automatc, periodic and 
self-governing bodies, as our delegation 
suggested at the Conference of 1907. 
The Peace Commission is not yet ap- 
pointed. We should consider all these 
and many other questions where. our 
voice may be of help to governments, and 
peace societies both here and abroad. But 
the one all important issue before. us is 
the pending arbitration treaty with Great 
Britain; for this treaty is destined to 
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make war hereafter impossible between 
the English-speaking peoples of the 
earth. 

The peace movement, we have now 
come to realize, is nothing but the process 
of substituting law for war. The world 
has already learned to substitute law for 
war in hamlets, towns, cities, states, and 
even within the forty-six sovereign civil- 
ized nations. But in that international 
realm over and above each nation in 
which each nation is equally sovereign, 
the only way at the present moment for 
a nation to secure its rights is by the use 
of force. Force, therefore, or war as it 
is called when exerted by a nation against 
another nation—is at present the only 
legal and final method of settling inter- 
national differences. The world is now 
using a Christian code of ethics for indi- 
viduals, and a pagan code for nations, 
tho there is no double standard of ethics 
in the moral world. In other words, the 
nations are in that state of civilization 
where without a qualm they claim the 
right to settle their disputes in a manner 
which they would actually put their own 
subjects to death for imitating. Thus the 
peace problem is nothing but the ways 
and means of doing between the nations 
what has already been done within the 
nations. International law follows pri- 
vate law. The “United Nations” follow 
the United States. , 

At; present international law has 
reached the same state of development 
that private or municipal law had at- 
tained in the tenth century. Further- 
more, a careful study of the formation of 
the thirteen American colonies from sep- 
arate States into our present compact 
Union discloses the fact that the nations 
today are in the same stage of develop- 
ment that the American colonies were at 
about the time of their first confederation. 
As the United States came into existence 
by the establishment of the Articles of 
Confederation and the Continental Con- 
gress, so the .“United Nations” at this 
very moment exists by the fact of the 
Hague Court and the recurring Hague 
Conferences: the Hague Court being 
the promise of the Supreme Court 


of the World and the Hague 
Conferences being the prophecy of 
the Parliament of Man. We may 


look with confidence therefore to a fu- 
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ture in which the world will have an 
established court with jurisdiction over 
all questions, self-governing conferences 
with power to legislate on all affairs of 
common concern, and an executive power 
of some form to carry out the decrees of 
both. To deny this is to ignore all the 
analogies of private law and the whole 
trend of the world’s political history 
since the Declaration of Independence. 
As Secretary Knox has said in his great 
address delivered last June at the com- 
mencement of the University of Penn- 
sylvania : 

“We have reached a point when it is evident 
that the future holds in store a time when 
war shall cease: when the nations of the 
world shall realize a federation as real and 
vital as that now subsisting between the com- 
ponent parts of a single state.” 

I recall no more far-visioned statement 
than this ever emanating from the chan- 
cellery of a great state. It means noth- 
ing less than that the age-long dreams of 
the poets, the prophets and the philos- 
ophers have at last entered the realms of 
practical statesmanship and that the 
world is on the threshold of the dawn of 
universal peace. 

The political organization of the world, 
therefore, is the task of the twentieth 
century. But the formation of a world 
government must be a very slow process. 
Such a federal government when com- 
plete would be, as the historian Freeman 
has said, “the most finished and the most 
artificial production of political ingenu- 
ity.” To accomplish it is surely not the 
work of a day or a year. 

How then can this movement be 
hastened? There are only two ways. 
First, by the education of the public opin- 
ion of the world so as to induce the gov- 
ernments to move at successive Hague 
conferences or at special international 
conferences, and, second, by a few of the 
more enlightened nations organizing 
themselves together for peace in advance 
of the others. This latter method is al- 
ready being adopted extensively. The 


Judicial Arbitration Court will be consti- ° 


tuted by only a few of the nations at first. 
England and the United States will not 
wait for a general treaty of obligatory 
arbitration before establishing a mode! 
one between themselves. Chile and Ar- 
gentina did not delay for concurrent ac- 
tion on the part of the whole world be- 
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fore they commenced to disarm, as the 
statue of the Christ on the summit of the 
Andes so eloquently attests. Why, then, 
should not a few nations here and now 
form among themselves a League of 
Peace to hasten the ultimate world fed- 
eration? 

The idea of a League of Peace is not 
novel. All federal governments and 
confederations of governments, both an- 
cient and modern, are essentially leagues 
of peace, even tho they may have func- 
tions to perform which often lead direct- 
ly to war. 

The ancient Achaian League of 
Greece, the Confederation of Swiss Can- 
tons, the United Provinces of the Neth- 
erlands, and the United States of Amer- 
ica are the most perfect systems of fed- 
erated government known to _ history. 
Less perfect, but none the less interest- 
ing to students of government, are the 
Latin League of thirty cities, the Hanse- 
atic League, and in modern times the 
German Confederation. Even the Dual 
and Triple Alliances and the Concert of 
Europe might be called more or less in- 
choate leagues of peace. 

Any league of peace, however, likely 
to be established in the immediate future 
must differ from all previous and present 
leagues, alliances and confederations in 
total abstinence from the use of force. 
The ancient leagues as well as the mod- 
ern confederations have generally been 
unions of offense and defense. They 
stood ready, if they did not actually pro- 
pose, to use their common forces to com- 
pel outside states to obey their will. Thus 
they were as frequently leagues of op- 
pression as leagues of peace. 

The problem of the League of Peace 
is therefore the problem of the use of 
force. Shall the members of the League 
“not only keep the peace themselves but 
prevent by force, if necessary, its being 
broken by others,” outside of the League, 
as ex-President Roosevelt has suggest- 
ed? Or shall its force be exercised only 
within its membership and thus be on 
the side of law and order and never on 
the side of arbitrary will or tyranny? 
Or, rather, shall it never use force at all? 
Whichever of these three possibilities is 
ultimately adopted, I think that at first it 
would be unwise for a League of Peace 
to attempt to use force for any purpose 
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whatsoever. 


Besides, the use of force 
will probably be found unnecessary. 
When nations arrive at that state of civ- 
ilization in which they are ready to settle 
their differences by arbitration rather 
than by war, they are ready peaceably to 
abide by the decision of arbitral tribunals. 
The histery of arbitration clearly dem- 
onstrates this. With but one or two in- 
significant exceptions, the nations have 
lived up to all arbitral awards, both in 
the letter and the spirit of the judgment ; 
and there have been hundreds of such 
awards. We need a policeman to use 
force on criminals. But happily there is 
no such thing nowadays as a criminal 
nation. 

Moreover, to project a League of 
Peace at the present moment with a spe- 
cially constituted international force at its 
disposal would instantly beget suspicion, 
if not alarm, on the part of all nations 
not invited to join. They would con- 
sider it an alliance against themselves, 
and would very likely proceed forthwith 
to start a counter alliance to preserve the 
balance of power. 

With the idea in view, then, that the 
League of Peace shall not have any spe- 
cially constituted common army and navy 
at its disposal, I offer herewith, for 
whatever they may be worth, the follow- 
ing suggestions for a League of Peace in 
the hope that they may possibly serve as 
a basis for further study: 


1. The nations in the League shall refer all 
disputes of whatsoever a nature to arbitra- 
tion. 

2. The Hague Court or other duly consti- 
tuted Courts shall decide all disputes that 
cannot be settled by diplomacy. 

3. The League shall provide a_ periodical 
convention or assembly to make all rules for 
the League, such rules to become law unless 
vetoed by a nation within a stated period. 

4. Each member of the League shall have 
the right to arm itself according to its own 
judgment. 


5. Any member of the League shall have 
the right to withdraw on due notice. 


The advantages that a nation would 


gain in becoming a member of such a * 


league are manifest. The risk of war 


would be eliminated between the mem- 
bers of the league, and a method would 
be devised whereby they could develop 
their common intercourse and interests 
as far and as fast as they could unani- 
mously agree on wavs and means. 


It is 
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conceivable that such a league might in 
time reduce tariffs and postal rates and 
in a thousand other ways promote com- 
merce and comity among its members. 
Indeed, the possibilities of such a league 
are almost infinite, even tho it attempts 
to employ no force whatsoever to com- 
pel obedience to its will. 

Assuming, then, the desirability of 
such a League of Peace, how is it to be 
brought about? 

Surely the first step is to conclude the 
arbitration treaty now being negotiated 
with Great Britain. Once this treaty is 
upon the international statute books, and 
as surely as daylight follows dawn it will 
be followed by similar treaties with 
other nations. Japan and France are 
said to be ready—even anxious—to ne- 
gotiate similar treaties with us. Indeed, 
it is by no means impossible that there 
will be a race between England and Ja- 
pan on the one hand and France and the 
United States on the other to see which 
can conclude the second model arbitra- 
tion treaty of the world. 

Thus the time is likely soon to come 
when several of the nations, having 
bound themselves each to each by eternal 
chains of peace, will be ready to take the 
next logical step and negotiate a general 
treaty of arbitration among themselves. 
This, to all intents and purposes, would 
constitute a League of Peace. And it 
would inevitably grow in power and 
prestige until all the nations of the 
world entered its concordant and pros- 
perous circle. 


Indeed, it might be a stroke of states- 
manship if an article were added to the 
proposed arbitration treaty between 
Great Britain and the United States in- 
viting other nations to adhere toit. This 
would save much time and effort and ob- 
viate the necessity for each of the forty- 
six nations to negotiate a special treaty 
with every other. Thus only one treaty 
would have to be negotiated instead of 
1,034. But whether Great Britain and 
the United States ask other nations to 
adhere to their model treaty or not, the 
principle of unlimited arbitration will 
grow—first by a few nations adopting it. 
then by more, until finally the whole 
world will agree to enthrone reason 
rather than might as the arbiter of their 
destinies, and war shall reign no more. 
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First, an unlimited arbitration treaty be- 
tween Great Britain and the United 
States. Second, a League of Peace. 
Third, the Federation of the World. 


Is all this a dream? I have already 
quoted the weighty words of Secretary 
Knox prophesying the eventual coming 
of a world state. Let me close with the 
equally prophetic utterance of an equally 
responsible and distinguished statesman. 
On March 17 last, at the dinner of the 
International Arbitration League, the 
Right Honorable Sir Edward Grey, the 


British Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, said: 


“If an arbitration treaty is made between 
the two great countries on the lines sketched 
out by the President of the United States, 

. don’t let them set narrow bounds to 
their hopes of the beneficent results which 
may develop from it in the course of time— 
results which I think must extend far beyond 
the two countries originally concerned. The 
effect on the world at large af the example 
would be bound to have beneficent conse- 
quences. To set a good example is to hope 
that others of the great powers will follow 
it, and if they did follow there would eventu- 
ally be something like a League of Peace.” 


New York City. 


Efficiency in the Intellectual Life 


BY HERBERT N. CASSON 


{Mr. Casson is the author of “Organized Self Help,” ‘The Romance of Steel and the 
Romance of the Reaper,” etc. He has lectured and written much on social, economic and 
business topics, and is now a member of the Emerson Company, Efficiency Engineers. He 
has often contributed to THe INDEPENDENT.— EDITOR. ] 


HE new principles of scientific 
management, which have pro- 
duced notable improvements in 

the industrial world, have not as yet been 
applied to the work of the lawyer, editor, 
doctor, clergyman, professor or other 
professional man. Such efficiency ex- 
perts as Taylor, Emerson and Gantt 
have shown us how bricks may be laid 
in one-fifth of the usual time, how a loco- 
motive plant may be geared up to build 
five engines a week instead of three, or 
how a gang of shovelers may be so or- 
ganized as to do easily in three days as 
much as they had done laboriously in a 
week. But no body of experts has up to 
the present time pointed out a more effi- 
cient way of reading a book, writing a 
sermon, preparing a brief, teaching a 
class or delivering a lecture. 

Sooner or later, beyond a doubt, these 
methods that are being found to be so 
advantageous in the mill and the ma- 
chine-shop, will be adapted for use in the 
study and the office. There is no essen- 
tial reason why they should apply to 
belting and not to fountain pens—to 
machinery and not to a desk. Every 
man who produces anything is to that 


extent a manufacturer. He has an out- 
put which can be increased and a quality 
of output which can be improved. 

The experiments of efficiency experts 
show that there is practically no sort of 
work that cannot be standardized. Any 
number of processes that were supposed 
to be unique and hopelessly irregular, 
have been brought into subjection. 
Snarls that were believed to be Gordian 
knots have been raveled out. And in 
general it is now taken for granted that 
there is no co-operative work that has 
not an underlying plan or system of its 
own. 

The starting-point in scientific man- 
agement is the study and analysis of 
what is being done. All the various acts 
and processes are watched and set down 
and classified, precisely as tho they were 
bricks or lumber. The expenditure of 
energy is recorded in the same way as 
the consumption of coal is recorded. 
Exactly what each workman does is 
noted, in the same patient and method- 
ical way that Darwin noted the habits of 
earthworms or that Herschel noted the 
movements of the stars. Here is the 
very essence of scientific management— 
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to first observe what is taking place and 
then to eliminate the wastes of energy 
and the wastes of raw material. 

Such observations are called “time- 
studies.” They are made with a stop- 
watch by a sharp-eyed young man who 
has been trained to such work. Ten 
such studies, made of different workmen 
engaged in the same kind of labor, wi!l 
give a fairly accurate picture of what is 
being done. With this picture as a basis, 
the expert can then proceed to lop and 
rearrange and co-ordinate, until he has 
found the very best way in which the 
work can be performed. 

A study such as this can best be made 
by an outside expert. If it be made by 
one of the men whose work is being 
studied, it will invariably omit a great 
deal of valuable data. The very things 
that are usual and wholly unnecessary 
are the things that will be left out. This, 
in fact, is one of the main reasons for 
the existence of the professional expert. 
He, as a skilled outsider, can discover 
wastes in a factory from his outside 
point of view, much more successfully 
than the superintendent of the factory 
can do. 

There is no basic reason, however, to 
prevent a professional man from making 
such a time-study of his own work, in 
the course of an average day. If he can 
contemplate his actions with a sufficient 
degree of aloofness, he can put on paper 
a chart of his day’s work. He can find 
out what his actual schedule is—a dis- 
covery that will in most cases prove to 
be surprising and instructive. 

How to use the working hours of the 
day to best advantage—that is the in- 
sistent problem of efficiency. If a law- 
yer finds, after making a time-study of 
his average day, that his best thoughts 
come in the mornings, he can deliberate- 
ly postpone until afternoon all his cor- 
respondence and unimportant interviews. 
There is no immutable reason why an- 
swering letters should be the first task 
of the day. The most valuable hour 
should be given to the most important 
work. 

Invariably, in factories, an efficiency 
expert will find a skilled mechanic doing 
work which could just as well be done by 
a laborer; and no doubt a professional 
man who scrutinizes his own doings will 
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learn that he is spending time where he 
could more profitably spend money. It 
is one of the marks of the efficient man 
that he spends his time doing what he 
can do best, for the highest possible pay- 
ment, and employs others to do for him 
all those smaller tasks that are less diffi- 
cult and less rewarded. 

Just as an efficiency expert, in his 
study of a factory, takes nothing for 
granted and challenges every step of the . 
way, so a professional man may do, in a 
self-imposed examination of his own 
methods. It may be taken for an axiom 
that whatever a man does from habit is 
likely to be done inefficiently. In every 
habit there is apt to be a survival of 
traditional clumsiness, perpetuated from 
generation to generation by thoughtless 
repetitions. What we see every day we 
do not notice, and what we do every day 
we do not think about. We drift. We 
are pushed hither and thither by the 
chance happenings of the hour. We 
have no working-plan of each day, and 
in so far as we are passive and planless, 
we are unquestionably inefficient. 

According to the new doctrines of 
scientific management, there is no such 
thing as unskilled labor. There is a best 
way to do every kind of work, no mat- 
ter how simple it may seem to be. There 
is a right way to sweep a floor, to make 
a bed, tc mow a lawn or to tie a four-in- 
hand necktie. No act is too small to be 
done thoughtfully. And no act can pos- 
sibly be done in the most efficient way 
until it is put to the test and rigidly ex- 
amined. 

If a train may have a running sched- 
ule, why not a factory? This is the ques- 
tion asked by the efficiency expert, and 
it may not be amiss to carry this question 
several degrees further and to ask—if a 
factory can have a schedule, why not an 
individual? In spite of storms, acci- 
dents, sick engineers, careless brakemen 
and any number of small mishaps, some 
railroads are now running 98 per cent. 
of their trains on time. Also, in spite of 
all the quirks and oddities of factory 
work, there are now more than 50,000 
workmen in the United States who are 
demonstrating the advantages of scien- 
tific management. Therefore, in spite 
of the variety of a professional man’s 
work and the irregular happenings of 
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his office, there is no reason why he 
should not have a schedule which will 
assist him as a sort of framework and 
stimulate him as a constant ideal. 

Before the efficiency expert came to 
view most mills and factories were ac- 
customed to measure their own efficiency 
by certain special efforts—bursts of 
speed. But the expert pinned them down 
to the inexorable average. He made 
superintendents divide the total work of 
the year by the total number of working 
days. He pointed out to railroad officials 
that the average mileage of a freight 
car is only 25 miles a day and that the 
average mileage of a locomotive is no 
more than 82 miles a.day. Now, this 
unpleasant but profitable truth can be 
applied by an individual just as well as 
by a railroad. Every man or woman is 
prone to do this very thing—to estimate 
personal efficiency by an occasional spe- 
cial feat rather than by a daily average. 

To waste half an hour out of every 
business day is to waste twenty days a 
year. To work at 50 per cent. efficiency, 
when 100 per cent. is possible, is to lose 
half of one’s full value to the commun- 
ity. Merely to lose ten minutes out of 
an eight-hour day is to reduce the day 
from par to 98 per cent. Such general 
reflections as these, which are continual- 
ly applied to mill and factory work, are 
fully as applicable to individuals. 

In the matter of the conservation of 


energy, too, as well as in the expendi- 
ture of it, the principles of scientific 
management can be applied to individual 
cases. .It is not the purpose of the effi- 
ciency expert to make the factory more 
cruel and military in its methods. On 
the contrary, it individualizes the work- 
man and gives him a chance to do his 
best, both for himself and the company. 
Scientific management does not mean 
frenzied production. It means the bet- 
ter ordering of the work for the best in- 
terests of both labor and capital. Con- 
sequently, it provides for recreation as 
well as for work. It insists that the 
laborer shall not sag so far down in the 
course of his day’s work that he will not 
recuperate. No work is profitable in the 
long run if it destroys the worker, and 
no energy should be expended that can- 
not be restored. 

In most cases it is not lack of energy 
that the efficiency expert has to over- 
come, but misdirected energy. Men need 
not work harder, but to better purpose. 
If they are drudges, it is not the work 
that is to blame, but rather their hap- 
hazard and traditional methods. In a 
word, the whole movement toward scien- 
tific management, which promises such 
vast improvements to us as an indus- 
trial people, is only another phase of 
man’s determination ultimately to place 
his civilization upon a thought basis. 


New York City. 


Appraisal 


BY ANNIE L. CROWELL 


Tue Potter wrought a certain vase; 
No rich design 
Of curve or line 

Did he upon the surface trace, 
That Artisan Divine. 


The swift rotation of the wheel, 
The thumb’s imprint, 
The chosen tint— 

Yet finished, it may not reveal 
Of consequence a hint. 


A chalice for the Sacrament? 
The very least 
At that pure feast, 

A flawless beauty should present, 
By sacred use increased. 


A flask for Oriental balm 
Of cost untold? 
Or shall it hold 

The ruby poppy’s drowsy charm? 
Or prison liquid gold? 


A lovely service shall it find; 
Cool waters bring 
From mountain spring? 

For humble task was it designed, 
With meek interpreting? 


We futile judge. The Potter knows. 
For Him the vase 
Has worth and grace; 

And with the years a luster grows 
That nothing can efface. 


Amuerst, Mass. 














The Grip of the Gerrymander 


BY ROBERT E. ANDREWS 


{Mr. 


Andrews has just spent two years in Washington as secretary to a member of Con- 


gress, and has seen in practice how the Gerrymander operates.—EpITor.] 


HAT are they — these gro- 
tesque and fantastic maps that 
grace this article?—They are 

nothing more than the silhouets of a 
few Congressional districts, outlined by 
State Legislatures 
of various politi- 
cal complexions to 
comply with the 
provision of Fed- 
eral law that Con- 
gressmen “shall be 
elected by districts 
composed of con- 
tiguous and com- 
pact territory and 
containing as near- 
ly as practicable an 
equal number of 
inhabitants.” (31 
Stat. L. 733-4.) 
Any single piece 
of territory is “con- 





is from the Federal Apportionment Act 
of 1901, which applied to their creation. 
The apportionment acts, which since the 
founding of the Government have fol- 
lowed every decennial census and deter- 
mined- the new al- 
lotment of repre- 
sentatives to each 
State, did not un- 
til 1842 provide 
anything more 
than a bare state- 
ment of the allot- 
ment. In the early 
days the States 
elected their repre- 
sentatives “at 
large” —that is, 
they voted as a 
whole electorate 
for the allotted 
number of Mem- 
bers of Congress. 





tiguous,” the head- 
ing shows how 
“compact” are 
some of our Con- 525. 
gressional districts, 
and the following 
table indicates how nearly equal. is the 
population of those same districts, as 
numbered : 

1. Second North Carolina district, popula- 
tion 172,496. 

2. Twentieth Ohio district, population 227,- 


3. Twenty-first Pennsylvania district, 
ulation 181,890. 
4. Sixth Virginia district, population 196,- 


pop- 


59. 
5. Ninth Alabama district, population 213,- 


20. 

6. Seventh North Carolina district, popula- 
tion 197,868 

7. Second Tennessee district, 
217,324. 

8. Third New York district, population 247,- 
OSI. 

9. Seventh Missouri 
218,666. 


These curiously shaped constituencies 
were drafted by the State Legislatures 
of 1901 and 1902, and the phrase quoted 


population 


district, population 
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MICHIGAN: A STATE BRAZENLY GERRY- 
MANDERED. 
The districts vary in population from 166,124 to 275, 


Are they, in your opinion, 
compact territory and containing as nearly as prac- 
ticable an — number of inhabitants?” 


Candidates so 
elected were nat- 
urally all members 
of the political 
party which could 
muster a majority, 
however small, of the total State vote. 
The State minority received no repre- 
sentation at Washington. 

When, in some of the Eastern States 
with ten or fifteen Congressmen, this 
method began to cause well-justified 
protest, the plan of Congressional dis- 
tricting was introduced, which divided 
the State into districts, each to elect its 
own representative. The minority, it 
was supposed, would thus secure propor- 
tionate representation in the State dele- 
gation. The State Legislatures took 
charge of the districting. 

The Apportionment Act of 1842 was 
the first to recognize the justice in the 
theory of election by districts, and it 
contained a paragraph prescribing that 
representatives should be elected from 
districts composed of “contiguous terri- 
tory.” However, the apportionment 


“contiguous ana 


a 
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acts based upon the census of 1850 and 
of 1860 did not continue this provision, 
altho the practice of districting had be- 
come almost universal in the populous 
States. In 1872 the provision reap- 
peared and added to it was the phrase: 
“containing as nearly as possible an 
equal number of inhabitants.” Since 
1872 each apportionment act has been 
similar or identical in its districting pro- 
vision. The Apportionment Act of 1911, 
passed by the House and now under 
consideration in the special session, has 
such a provision reading the same, word 
for word, as that quoted from the act of 
1901. Yet in the next two years State 
Legislatures will produce another set of 
hobgoblin districts, neither compact nor 
as nearly as possible equal in population. 
The “gerrymander” will flourish. 

The gerrymander was christened in 
1813, altho it must have been in opera- 
tion long before that. A staunch old 
Federalist, Gov. Eldridge Gerry, con- 
trolled thru his Legislature the redis- 
tricting of Massachusetts under the cen- 
sus of 1810. In the office of Benjamin 
Russell, an ardent Republican editor, 
hung a map of the State, as newly sub- 
divided by Gerry and his men. Gilbert 
Stuart’s ready pencil whimsically added 
to the outlines of a grotesque district 
the wings and tail of a dragon. “Ha!” 
he said when he had finished, “How’s 
that for a salamander?” The Republi- 
car Russell growled: “Better call it a 





Gerry-mander.” And American politi- 
cians -have taken his advice. 

It is due to the gerrymander that the 
division of a State into Congressional 
districts does not result, as it theoretical- 
ly should, in giving the minority party in 
each State its due proportion of the dele- 
gation. It may be said of gerrymanders, 
as of their designers—‘“by their fruit ye 
shall know them.” Virginia, averaging 


‘the Presidential election of 1908 and the 


gubernatorial vote of 1909, is about 62 
per cent. Democratic. Yet 90 per cent., 
nine out of ten, of her representatives 
are Democrats. The Republican voters 
of Virginia, comprising 38 per cent. of 
her voting population, are represented in 
Washington by one lone member. The 
fruit of the Virginia gerrymander was 
citrous and bitter for the Republicans! 
Still more striking is Massachusetts’ ex- 
perience in the last election. The vote 
for Congress showed a Democratic ma- 
jority of 9,580, yet the delegation for 
the Sixty-second Congress is ten Repub- 
licans and four Democrats. Such exam- 
ples could be multiplied. 

Even more extreme were the results 
of the Michigan gerrymander following 
the last apportionment. By her Presi- 
dential vote of -1908 Michigan was 62 
per cent. Republican; 37 per cent. of 
her vote was Democratic. Yet in 1908 
every one of the tweive Congressinen 
elected was a Republican. Jn this in- 
stance a minority party of more than 
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one-third was unable to send a single 
representative to Washington. As far 
as the representation of the State minor- 
ity was concerned the twelve Michigan 
members of the, Sixty-first Congress 
might as well have been elected at large. 

The following table shows just how 
much the dominant party gains in per- 
centage of total representation simply by 


virtue of being in the majority and by 


gerrymandering: 
‘ v Ss 
g c Es Su oa 
on o . se 
Poed eg Se $s 
ZOES i < n oO 5 > 
5.25 he ou ce i 
#5 6 & ae E> 20 2% 
Saga Se om Eu ao 
sete 38 Su RE ee 
ASsS as <0 Ao alt 
Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. 
Virginia— 
Pres.,’08 
and Gov 
; ’o9, ave.. 37% 62% 10 1 (10%) 990%) 28% 
’enn.— 
oF is aoa 59% 35% 32 27 (84%) 5 (16%) 25% 
ichigan— 
Pres.,’08, 
and Gov., 
"10, ave.. 58% 37% 12 12(100%) 0 (0%) 42% 
Mass.— 
Pres.,’08 
Gov., ’10 
& Cong 
’10, ave.. 50% 47% 14 10(71%) 4(29%) 21% 


Percentage of representation of majority party in ex- 
cess of their percentage of State vote, average, 29%. 
This excess of percentage is not entire- 

ly due to the manipulation of district 
lines or gerrymandering. In calculating 
the proportion of the parties all votes 
cast are of course considered, but as a 
matter of fact all votes polled by losing 
candidates are fruitless and wasted, altho 
counted in determining the political pro- 
portion of the total State vote. Now the 
majority party, electing a majority of the 
delegation, naturally claims fewer such 
votes than the minority, whose excess of 
wasted votes prevents it, even in a non- 
gerrymandered State, from securing one- 
third of the delegation when it polls one- 
third of the vote. The function of the 
gerrymander is simply to force the min- 
ority to waste a larger part of its vote 
than would be wasted under natural and 
impartial conditions of districting. 

But who can say that it is more nat- 
ural and impartial to draw a district 
boundary in one place than in another? 
Suppose the State legislature, which is a 
partisan body with a full knowledge of 
the political complexion of the various 
sections of the State, finds a certain sec- 
tion strongly hostile and surrounded by 
territory in which there is almost no op- 
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position vote. If it lumps all the hostile 
territory in a single district, that district 
will return an opposition Congressman. 
If, on the other hand, it splits up the op- 
position stronghold, allotting a slice to 
each of the adjoining districts which can 
safely carry the burden, it will have pre- 
vented that stronghold sending down an 
unfriendly Congressman. Jt will have 
thrown all that hostile strength into the 
column of “wasted votes,’ cast for de- 
feated candidates. Yet who can claim 
that there is any obligation to do other- 
wise, provided the resulting districts are 
“of compact and contiguous territory”? 
It was by this method that Michigan Re- . 
publicans prevented the Democrats from 
sending down a single Democratic Con- 
gressman in 1908. 

It may be that the opposition must be 
granted a district or two. In that sad 
event the legislature circumscribes the 
area to be sacrificed so that it will include 
as few friendly votes as possible, in or- 
der that the hostile Congressman may be 
returned by a triumphant majority and 
only a few friendly votes be wasted upon 
a candidate already doomed to defeat. 
The trail of the gerrymander is marked 
by many districts carried by small ma- 
jorities and by a few with glorious ma- 
jorities. The maxim of the gerryman- 
dering legislature reads as follows: “A 
Congressman with 150 majority is just 
as valuable in Washington as one with 
6,000—nay, more valuable, because he 
belongs to our party!” ‘ 

Massachusetts Republicans repeat this 
with a chuckle when they look over the 
return of the recent Congressional elec- 
tion. There were 9,580 more people 
who voted for Democratic candidates for 
Congress than for Republican in that 
State. The Democratic party elected 
four Congressmen; the Republicans, ten. 
Peters, Democrat, had the largest ma- 
jority of the State, 5,900; Gardner, Re- 
publican, followed with 5,234; Curley, 
Democrat, was third with 4,562; then 
came four Republicans. The next man, 
Murray, Democrat, defeated his chief 
opponent, also a Democrat, by 1,615, but 
the combined Democratic vote of these 
two men over their negligible Republican 
opponent gave the district the over- 
whelming Democratic majority of 17,487. 
The six remaining Congressmen received 
majorities of less than 1,000, and all but 
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one of them were Republicans. Note 
how the big majorities went to the Dem- 
ocrats, meaning a small waste vote cast 
by Republicans, while the Republicans 
were mostly elected by small margins, in 
districts where large blocks of Demo- 
cratic votes were fruitlessly cast. Need- 
less to say a Republican legislature dis- 
tricted Massachusetts in 1901. 
Massachusetts’s districts are, however, 
“of compact and contiguous territory” 
and approximately equal in population. 
Hers is the moderate, inevitable gerry- 
mander, unlike, for instance, Michigan’s 
Michigan legislators had as little regard 
for the approximately equal population 
provision of Federal law as they had for 


VIRGINIA-- Gerrymandered by Democrats. 





37% of the vote is Republican, but 


only 10% of the Congressmen! 
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“compact and contiguous territory” and 
approximately population has exprest an 
opinion that such supervision is author- 
ized by the Constitution, the apportion- 
ment acts are constantly disregarded. 

Daniel Webster stated in a report to 
the Twenty-second Congress: 


“Whether the subdivision of the represen- 
tative power within any State be equal or un- 
equal, or fairly or unfairly made, Congress 
cannot know and has no authority to inquire. 
lt is enough that the State presents her own 
representation on the floor of Congress in the 
mode she chooses to present it. If a State 
were to give one portion of her territory a 
Representative for every 25,000 persons, and 
the: rest a Representative only for every 
50,000, it would be an act of unjust legisla- 
tion, doubtless, but it would be wholly beyond 
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the compactness of their Congressional 
districts. In 1904, less than three years 
after the apportionment, the population 
of Michigan’s districts varied from 166,- 
124 in the Ninth to 275,525 in the 
Twelfth. Discrepancies of size between 
the constituencies in other States are as 
glaring. 

Thus the provisions of the apportion- 
ment act receive scant respect at the 
hands of State legislatures. The ap- 
portionment acts are based upon Article 
I, Section 4, of the Constitution, which 
reads: 

“The times, places and manner of holding 
election for Senators and Representatives 
shall be prescribed in each State by the legis- 
lature thereof; but the Congress may at any 
time by law make or alter such regulations. 
except as to the place of choosing Senators.” 

Altho Congress by recurring enact- 
nent of apportionment acts prescribing 


redress by any power in Congress because the 
—- has left all this to the State it- 
seit. 

Subsequent opinions and reports by 
the House upon this constitutional ques- 
tion do not go as far as Webster, but the 
agreement is general that Congress can- 
not interfere in redistricting an individ- 
ual State. If such was the case the ma- 
jority in control at Washington could 
gerrymander all the States, of the same 
and of the opposing party—something 
that would not be tolerated for an in- 
stant. 

It has been shown that the system of 
gerrymandering, while a unique and in- 
teresting development of our representa- 
tive Government, does not immediately 
threaten the wreck of the Republic. Its 
total elimination would change very lit- 
tle the aspect of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, for both parties gerrymander 
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in whatever States the need and oppor- 
tunity exists. There would be more 
Democrats from the North and more Re- 
publicans from the South, which would 
certainly assist in removing sectional 
feeling between the two sides of the 
House. A more even justice would be 
meted out by our representative system 
could the gerrymander be prevented, but 
perhaps the greatest evil of its existence 
is that it flourishes in the face of an ex- 
isting Federal statute—not an obsolete 
law, either, but one that will be renewed 
by Congress in special session. Mariy 


people believe that a mistake is made 
in increasing the House membership 
from 391 to 433, but more regrettable 
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than this was the fact that every member 
who voted for that bill knew that a vital 
part of it would not be enforced. An 
unenforceable law is as demoralizing an 
influence in our city, State or National 
Government as a grain of sand in a deli- 
cate machine. 

The gerrymander is here to stay until 
a State Legislature convenes made up of 
high-minded statesmen who will ignore 
partisan considerations in redistricting 
their State. Thomas B. Reed gave an 
idea of when this consummation may be 
expected. Said our most epigrammatic 
of American public men: “A statesman 
is a politician who is dead.” 


New York City. 


Thou Rememberest 


BY GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN 


‘Thou rememberest that we are dust.” 
“He remembered that they were wind.” 


Gop of the Universe, what dost Thou ask 


Of a handful of dust? 


Is there no gauging of strength to the task 

When the master is just? 
‘Neath the terrible wheels we have cried, we have striven 
When o’er the King’s highway His chariots are driven. 
Who, hearing, shall pity? Who, seeing, shall care? 


We are dust on the air. 


God of the Worlds, dost Thou heed from afar 
When the wind on the sea 
Forgot of the wave, and unheard of the star 


Cries, wailing, to Thee? 


The black of the midnight enfoldeth alone 
The voice of our grieving, the plaint of our moan; 
What fiat of destiny framed us to be 


Winds lost on the sea? 


Great Worker, Great Dreamer, love smote Thee to lean 
Down the spaces of splendor that lightened between, 
To touch this dull earth till each clod was athrill 

And write in its dust the plain word of Thy will. 

To breathe in the winds on the dark of the sea 

The breath of Thy spirit—a challenge from Thee. 

© great the remembrance, and mighty the trust! 

Thou knowest, O God, we are wind, we are dust! 


Wasuinecton, D. C. 
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Be Sweet, Clever Maid 


BY MRS. L. H. HARRIS 


[Last week we published an article by “The Bachelor Maid,” entitled “Be Clever, Sweet 
Maid.” This week we print a reply by Mrs. Harris, the author of “The Circuit Rider’s 
Wife” and “Eve’s Second Husband.” Our feminine readers will now have the opportunity 
of taking the advice of both these experts and applying the net result of it to their own 


lives.—Eb1Tor.] 


antagonism of classes. We do not 

approve, but we are often informed 
by observing the quality of such antag- 
onism. lor example, the intolerance of 
the cultivated, so-called ethically trained 
woman toward the duo-decimal goodness 
of the narrow, conventionally good wo- 
man is very suggestive, because it su 
clearly defines the worst limitation of the 
trained and educated woman, who has 
chosen her virtues as she does her college 
course, who is an eclectic in goodness. 

To begin with, she is so apt to put on 
the whole armor, not of God, but of the 
vixenish wit of feminine intelligence 
highly trained for the fray. She is only 
constructive in theory, not in bearing 
and bringing things, particularly hu- 
mans, into the world. She is by the very 
nature of her training the higher and 
very versatile critic of men and women 
not the mother of them. She is the flat 
feminine shadow of mind that falls 
across an empty cradle. She is the 
standard bearer of all the disillusion- 
ments, not the sweetly divinely illusioned 
mother of children. She belongs to that 
class of women who in spite, or rather 
because of their intelligence, are really 
the waste material of the race. They are 
too cowardly, too intelligently self-pro- 
tective, to fructify. 

There is no doubt, as the Bachelor 
Maid intimates, that the trained college- 
bred woman is more ethical, more in- 
telligent in her faith and faithfulness, 
and that she would really make a better 
wife and an infinitely better mother. 
The trouble is, she just won’t risk the 
adventure. She is too meanly, selfishly 
clever. If she could choose just exactly 
the man she wants and order of God ex- 
actly the kind of children she wants, she 
would probably condescend to marry of- 
tener. But, not being able to do this, she 
remains single, sterile, and leaves the 


¥ is always interesting to note the 


great duty of wife and motherhood to 
narrow, stupid, ill-trained women of the 
conventionally good type! while she be- 
comes the contemptuous stepmother of 
their offspring in the public schools. And 
of course she gets her reward—that of 
being disillusioned. She does not think 
this out with all her thinking, that she 
has to destroy some very dear illusions in 
order to excuse her own almost vicious 
relations to society. For this is the 
truth, a woman who proclaims herself 
better fitted than any other kind of wo- 
man for the duties of family life, who 
writes so well and so brilliantly to prove 
her fitness, who, moreover, boasts of her 
numerous opportunities of marriage, and 
yet who refuses to enter the state which 
so much needs her, may be called dan- 
gerous to society no matter how much 
Latin she knows, and no matter how pes- 
tiferously chaste she may be. There is 
such a thing as being pestiferously 
chaste. It is the kind of quarantined 
virginity that cannot accept the honor 
and duties of motherhood, and that de- 
liberately dies in a cloister or some other 
female profession. The one thing worse 
than this in a woman is to cast her purity 
into the street. 

It is not enough that there should be 
no question that they (the great woman- 
professor type) represented the very 
best type of womanhood that can possi- 
bly be. The question is, did they have 
the honor and courage and fidelity to 
propagate after the manner of their par- 
ticularly fine kind? It seems that 
they did not. The Bachelor Maid goes 
on with a naive gravity that is character- 
istic of the simpler women whom she ap- 
pears so heartily to despise, ‘Had” 
Fraulein So-and-So and Frau So-and-So 
“elected to be mothers they would have 
been as much better mothers than those 
who boast of being only mothers, as their 
intellectual output was broader, their 
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wise sympathy deeper.” “Elected,” 
mind you. That is the milk in the cocoa- 
nut. One never married, and one being 
married appears, according to the Maid, 
to have “elected” not to have children. 
This is why too large a per cent. of the 
children born are borne by inferior wo- 
men who do not know much about this 
kind of election. The children we ought 
to have for the next generation are not 
born at all because the women who are 
broad-minded, wisely sympathetic, splen- 
didly capable of rearing them properly, 
“elect” either not to marry at all, or, 
being married, not to have children. 
There is not a corporation in this coun- 
try that cheats the nation so ruthlessly, 
or out of so much important material. 
There is not a set of men in it so con- 
scienceless where they should be con- 
scientious as these same highly cultured, 
splendidly equipped women who “elect” 
not to do the only best thing they are 
fitted to do. For, this is the truth, Nat- 
ure makes no nuns or eunuchs or just 
female professors. She designs that 
every man should beget children that 
will be an improvement upon what he is, 
and that every woman shall bear chil- 
dren who will also be an improvement 
upon what she is. Art, architecture, 
wealth, learning, all are incidental, and 
should be so practised as to be merely 
incidental to this end. One of the pray- 
ers of our times should be, “Good Lord 
deliver us from the feeble and _ sterile 
chastity of highly educated females. 
Good Lord increase their courage, and 
give them more moral sense.” For, as 
the immorality of the present mother- 
woman consists in narrowness and neg- 
lected children, as pointed out by the 
Bachelor Maid, so the immorality of the 
class of women which she so foolishly 
praises consist in refusing even to per- 
form the duties of wifehood and mother- 
hood at all. The latter is the more rep- 
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rehensible because it results from selfish- 
ness and cowardice, while the former re- 
sults from ignorance in women capable 
of the greatest courage and self-sacri- 
fice. 

The hour approaches when women 
more than any other part of the race 
must measure up to new and better 
standards of honor and responsibility. 
And when that hour strikes it will be 
found that the most condemned woman 
in this world will be the educated woman 
trained in the sense of responsibility who 
refused to bear the children that belong 
to the nation by rights—poor little chil- 
dren stillborn in eternity who can never 
have the breath of life because of the 
new cultivated savagery in educated 
women. 

The Bachelor Maid paraphrases the 
old saying, “Be good, sweet maid, and 
let who will be clever,” into “Be clever, 
sweet maid, and let who will be good.” 
A still better rendering is, “Be sweet, 
good maid, and let who can be clever.” 
For it takes more wisdom to be sweet 
than it does to be clever. And to be 
sweet is to be engagingly, adorably ad- 
justable. So it is best for women to be 
sweet at all hazards. We have seen that 
the merely conventionally good fail. The 
Bachelor Maid is to be congratulated 
upon the clearness with which she proves 
this. And we shall see that the clever 
woman is also a failure. The Maid. is 
an illustration of this—the crime of be- 
ing too clever to share her part of the 
great burden and the great responsibility 
of being a woman. But no one ever 
knew or heard of a sweet woman being 
a failure. She cannot do so much, but 
she can be all that is necessary in a 
woman. It is not simply that “strength 
and honor are her clothing,” but she is 
about the only woman that has been 
evolved so far who is sure to have the 
right to “rejoice in time to come.” 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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STUDY has recently been made 
by the Sage Foundation to de- 
termine the rate at which chil- 


A 


dren drop out of the elementary public 
schools of this country. The study cov- 
ered the 386 principal cities in the United 


States. The results of the investigation, 
in a nutshell, are as follows: 

For every eighteen children to enter 
the first year in the grammar school only 
ten remained in the fifth grade, five in 
the eighth, and but one remained to 
graduate from the high school. In other 
words, 94 per cent. of the children who 
entered: the city school systems in the 
United States failed to complete the full 
twelve years which lead to a high school 
diploma. 

There are no accurate statistics with 
regard to the children who enter the 
public schools in the rural districts, but 
observation leads to the conclusion that 
an even smaller proportion complete the 
high school course. The complaint is 


heard on all sides that the public schools 
do not prepare men and women for their 
life work, and in many quarters there is 
a demand for vocational and trade 
schools to fill this want. In Germany 
the attempt is being made to meet this 
demand by continuation schools. Regu- 
lar attendance is required in the common 
schools until the age of fourteen is 
reached, and from fourteen until eight- 
een the boy is required to spend from 
twelve to sixteen hours a week in a con- 
tinuation school. He enters a trade at 
fourteen, learning the practical side at a 
bench, and in the continuation school 
gets a theoretical training in the branch 
to which he intends to. devote his life, 
which gives him a broad foundation and 
the chance to become a skilled workman. 
It is possible that practical training of 
this kind might serve to create a deeper 
interest in education and teach both par- 
ent and scholar the advantages of further 
training in the public school. 


New Haven, Conn. 
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The Biography of a Shirk 


Tuis would be a suitable sub-title for 
Upton Sinclair’s latest novel,* for it con- 
tains the most unheroic hero of this age 
of unheroic fiction. Its keynote is self- 
pity, the most demoralizing of moods. 
Mr. Sinclair tries his best to arouse sym- 
pathy for Thyrsis, the leading male char- 
acter of the book, but it produces quite 
the opposite effect upon the reader, who 
finds himself saying, “served him right” 
when Thyrsis gets cornered and forced 
to do something that he has been trying 
to get out of. He tries to shirk his du- 
ties as a husband, as a father and as a 
citizen, and when he finds he cannot, he 
complains bitterly about being entrapped 
by the life force. He gets a wife who is 
a great deal too good for him and a 
baby that he does not deserve at all, and 
the chapters in which these events are 
described with a nakedness unsurpassed 
by Zola, are headed “The Snare,” “The 
Victim Approaches,” “The Baft Is 
Seized,” “The Captive Bound,” and 
“The Torture House.” He tries to 
live by sponging on his friends and 
begging from philanthropists, and will 
not do any useful work until he is 
starved to it. By “useful work” we 
mean work that is recognized by the 
world as useful to it and for which 
the world is therefore willing to pay 
something. Of course, all of us, wheth- 
er we are geniuses like Thyrsis or 
not, imagine that we can do more im- 
portant things than the humble job the 
world has given us, but we are obliged 
to confess that as a general rule other 
people are better able to judge of the 
value of our services than we are. As 
a last resort he tries to trade off his wife. 
but the man selected to relieve him of 
the burden escapes to Europe to avoid it. 
The ordinary discomforts of camping 
out, usually regarded as humorous even 
at the time, are here described as heart- 
rending tragedies. 

The trouble with Mr. 
Upton ” Sinclair. 
$1.50. 


Sinclair is 





*Love’s Pitcrimace. By New 


York: Mitchell Kennerley. 
Io1o 


that -he had an attack of Schopen- 
hauer in his youth and has never 
quite got over it. The sequele of Scho- 
penhauer are apt to be injurious. Many 
of the characters of the book are obvi- 
ously drawn from life, the portraits of 
Herron and Wilshire, for example, and 
many of the incidents are autobiograph- 
ical, such as his experiences in socialism, 
vegetarianism and dramatics. But the 
reader must not be misled by this into 
identifying the author with Thyrsis. Mr. 
Sinclair has not written from introspec- 
tion, or if he has, he has grossly miscon- 
ceived his own charactér. Upton Sin- 
clair, as we know him, is not at all lack- 
ing in fortitude, enterprise and cheerful- 
ness ; in fact, he is in most respects quite 
the opposite of the character he has 
drawn with such accurate detail. That 
we have been led to criticise the char- 
acter instead of the book is in itself a 
tribute to the author’s craftsmanship. 
We do not question the existence of such 
baby-hearted men, only it is not pleasant 
to know them so intimately as we do in 


this case. 
s 


The Social Leadership of the 
Church 


THE time has been when the overem- 
phasis of individualism in religion gave 
reasonable ground for the complaint that 
the churches were obstructing social 
progress. Insinuations and assertions 
were rife that the leaders of organized 
religion either had no remedy for social 
ills or lacked the courage to make an ap- 
plication of it. The Church was believed 
by many to be so entangled and compro- 
mised with long established evils in our 
social system that it could not shake it- 
self free. But recent literature bears 
evidence that the times of such indiffer- 
ence on the part of the churches are past 
or rapidly passing. When Mr. Ray 
Stannard Baker began his articles on The 
Spiritual Unrest,’ now published in per- 





By Ray Stannard Baker. 
Stokes Company. $1.35 


1Tue SprritvaL Unrest. 
New York: Frederick A. 
net. 
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manent form, he brought some strong in- 
dictments against the leaders in religion 
for their acquiescence in social injustices 
which in many quarters seemed glaringly 
in evidence. But as he went deeper into 
the subject he found that a new life was 
stirring in synagogue and church active- 
ly bent on social ministration and read- 
justment. It is significant that his book 
closes with a chapter on “The New 
Christianity,” in which the life and work 
of Professor Rauschenbusch are set forth 
as indicating the trend of the new order. 
Feeling the impulse of the new move- 
ment, the executive committee of the 
Methodist Federation for Social Service 
has issued an admirable volume on the 
Social Ministry,? as a guide to those who 
are stirred to social effort, but are still 
inquiring what they must do. Ministers, 
settlement workers and university pro- 
fessors contribute from their various 
points of view articles on the labor move- 
ment, constructive philanthropy and so- 
cial reform. To each chapter is append- 
ed a brief bibliography which, in almost 
every case, shows the reader where he 
may find the best literature on the sub- 
ject. For an introduction to the various 
forms of social activity in which the 
Church ought to show an interest and 
capacity to lead, this book is excellent. 
The principles that should guide religious 
workers in the confusion of demands 
made upon them are finely set forth by 
ex-President Tucker in his contribution 
to the series on Modern Religious Prob- 
lems. Of the various ministries thru 
which the Church has wrought effective- 
ly in society in the past he would have 
two emphasized and magnified today, 
that of spiritual authority and that of 
human sympathy. By the proper exer- 
cise of these Dr. Tucker believes that the 
function of the Church in modern soci- 
ety would be largely fulfilled. In the 
expansion and application of the human 
sympathy motif the questions of racial 
feeling, immigration and missions are 
well treated, but the industrial problem 





2SocraL Ministry. An Introduction to the Study 
and Practice of Social Service. Editea for the Meth 
odist Federation for Social Service by Harry F. 
Ward, the Editorial Secretary. New York: Eaton & 
Mains. $1. 

8TuHe FuNcTION OF THE CHURCH IN MODERN So- 
crety. By William Jewett Tucker, ex-President of 
Tartmouth College. Roston: Howghton Mifflin Co. 
f cents. 


is viewed still too much from the stand- 
point of individualism. 

But religion must weigh well reform 
systems and economic panaceas before 
adopting them. Religious leaders must 
ask whether the proposals made are in 
harmony with those fundamental forces 
which have made both religion and 
progress. Prof. Thomas C. Hall in his 
recent volume takes up the Social Solu- 
tions* most prominently considered to- 
day and examines them in the light of 
the Christian message and ethics. The 
Christian teacher who reads understand- 
ingly this scholarly and open-minded 
discussion will not run rashly into some 
utopian scheme nor belittle the many- 
sided task which religion demands its ad- 
herents to undertake. Professor Hall 
has large sympathy for all efforts toward 
social betterment, whether inside or out- 
side the Church, but he believes that ulti- 
mately all questions are religious, and 
that final solutions must be based on re- 
ligious principles. 

In Archdeacon Cunningham’s master- 
ly book® we find a discussion from the 
Christian standpoint of the many forces 
which make for human welfare or mili- 
tate against it. Physical conditions, ra- 
cial differences, political, organization 
and economic adjustments, ethical and 
religious institutions, are all subjects 
bearing on Christian duty and calling for 
Christian consideration. The book is 
written from the conservative side in so- 
cial matters, and the author claims that 
the Founder of Christianity did not en- 
join agitation for social reforms, conse-. 
quently religious leaders should be wary 
of entering activities beyond the spiritual 
realm; but the very fact of the book it- 
self, with its broad outlook and Christian 
criticism of past and present institutions, 
shows the futility of the archdeacon’s 
warning. 

If one desires to see how far the task 
of social readjustment has gone into the 
heart of Christianity and how earnest is 
the cry on the part of the Church for a 
realization of the Kingdom of God here 





“4SocIAL SOLUTIONS IN THE LIGHT oF CHRISTIAN 
Etnics. By Thomas C. Hall, Professor of Christian 
Ethics in Union Theological Seminary. New York: 
Eaton & Mains. $1.50. 

SCHRISTIANITY AND Socrat Questions. By W. Cun- 
ningham, D.D., F.B.A., Archdeacon of Ely, Fellow 
of Trinity College, etc New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 75 cents. 
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on earth, he has but to read the remark- 
able, soul-stirring prayers of the social 
awakening, prepared and largely writ- 
ten by Professor Rauschenbusch.* Would 
that these outpourings of the prophetic 
vision, these longings for justice and 
equality, these prayers for heavenly 
vergeance on public immorality, these 
passionate outcries against war and 
mammon-worship might take the place 
of much of our empty-worded petition in 
public religious service! We commend 
them for pulpit use. 


& 


The Life of Charles Sumner. By Walter G. 
Shotwell. New York: Thomas Y. Cro- 
well & Co. $1.50. 

Mr. Shotwell’s volume contains 723 
pages of text, and is thus placed beyond 
the probable limit of the general reader, 
for whom it is specially intended. For 
the student, the fact that the author has 
given no discussion of his sources of in- 
formation, or references to them, less- 
sens the “authoritative” character which 
the publishers claim for the book in their 
advertisements. Yet the volume is in- 
teresting, comprehensive, and as judi- 
cious as a life of Sumner can be expect- 
ed to be. Not long ago, in speaking of 
Professor Haynes’s briefer biography, 
we had occasion to point out the peculiar 
charm of Sumner, his remarkable social 
success in Europe, and his long diplo- 
matic career in Washington. Had he 
never touched upon the issue of slavery, 
his prominence would still have been 
striking. Mr. Shotwell has brought con- 
siderable literary skill to the accomplish- 
ment of his task, in addition to his care- 
ful study of the subject. 


& 


A Soldier of Valley Forge. By Robert 
Neilson Stephens and G. E. Theodore 
— Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
1.50. 


This romance, left unfinished by the 
late Mr. Stephens, has been completed 
by Mr. Roberts, and since both writers 
are masters of the popular style of his- 
torical novel the book does not suffer 
from this enforced collaboration. The 
old style of historical novel was too ob- 
viously written for the purpose of mak- 





*For Gop anp THE PeopLe. Prayers of the Social 
Awakening. By Walter Rauschenbusch. Boston: The 
Pilgrim Press. $1. 
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ing palatable a large dose of history, or 
rather perhaps with the design of sooth- 
ing the consciences of a generation 
which believed that reading pure fiction 
was a waste of time. Nowadays we are 
not ashamed to be caught reading a 
story for the story’s sake, so the author 
is not obliged to set his scenes with a 
view to bringing upon the stage as many 
distinguished personages as possible and 
always in their conventional garb and 
pose, mere wax figures they often were, 
not capable of life-like motion even when 
wound up. A Soldier of Valley Forge 
is typical of the new school in that it 
deals with the lesser historical charac- 
ters, and even George Washington is 
kept in the background. As for the 
story it is enough to say that there is 
real fighting and real lovemaking, and a 
real hero, heroine and villain of the old- 
fashioned sort that never goes out of 
fashion. 
& 


The Birth of Worlds and Systems. By Pro- 
fessor A. W. Bickerton. 16mo, pp. xix, 
162. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The present volume is one in the series 
of Harper’s “Library of Living 

Thought.” In the same series appeared 

“The Life of the Universe,” by the fam- 

ous Professor Arrhenius, who is now 

lecturing in this country. That work al- 
lowed for the final dissipation of all en- 

ergy, and so an end of the universe as a 

reservoir of heat and a source of life. 

Professor Bickerton, an astronomer of 

New Zealand, here puts in compact form 

the results of his studies for over thirty 

years on the origin of stars and the per- 
ennial rejuvenation of the universe by 
the creation of new stars. His doctrine 
is that the heavens contain probably 
many more invisible than visible stars, 
invisible because they have lost their 
heat. When two such stars, having each 
its proper motion, come within reach of 
each other’s attraction, they are drawn 

together with a velocity each of 300 

miles a second, but do not meet head on. 

but in a grazing way, so that a portion of 
each is sliced off forming a nebula of 

tremendous heat, which may later form a 

star or a system. The two broken stars 

may move on, or they may be drawn to- 
gether and form a double star. On this 
theory he explains also the variable 
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stars. 
had their origin, and this process goes on 
indefinitely, and occasionally we see a 


All stars, including the sun, thus 


new star in the heaven. But this would 

not make the stellar system eternal, for 

there would still be dissipation of heat. 

He thinks he escapes this by assuming 

that the tremendous velocities of the ele- 

ments which constitute the new nebula 
would drive them out of the reach of its 
attraction into vacant regions where they 
would be aggregated again; but this is 
not wholly clear. The book is a most 
interesting development of a fascinating 
theory which probably has much truth 
and which explains many curious phe- 
nomena of the stars which have hidden 
the secret of creation. To the reader 
who knows somewhat of the vocabulary 
of physics this volume will be of absorb- 
ing interest. 

& 

The Priest. A Tale of Modernism in New 
England. By the author of “Letters to 
His Holiness, Pope Pius X.” Boston: 
Sherman, French & Co. $1.25. 

The author of this inspiring book is 
an ex-priest, who writes from within. It 
is a psychological study of the mental 
changes wrought in an honest man. It 
is more; it seems in great measure auto- 
biographical. The story is laid in a New 
England town, whose first resident priest 
is its hero. Aged twenty-seven and fresh 
from Rome, he was sent to this out of the 
way place. His days there witnessed the 
building and consecration of a church, as 
also his own emancipation from dogma- 
tism. To enter such a town was fortu- 
nate for the hero, who was equally lucky 
in finding a warm friend and able helper 
in the scholarly Unitarian minister. A 
noble minded New England girl proved 
in the end the young priest’s savior. 
The hero, Rev. Ambrose Hanlon, made 
his theological course at home but took a 
post graduate course at Rome. A valuable 
part of the story for the non-Catholic is 
the accounts given of the seminary life, 
the closing examination before the bish- 
op, the public discussions and specially 
the omissions. 

“He felt his incompetence in all positive 
and critical sciences. Speculation in the field 
of metaphysical theology he had cult.vated; 
but the facts in the history of theology, the 


facts in church history, the facts in criticism, 
with these he was miserably unfamiliar. Now, 
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for the first time he perceived the enormous 
value of the science of facts” (p. 76). 

The hero threw himself fully into the 
study of modernism, to use the term 
coined by the Civilta Cattolica. It was a 
case of venti, vidi, victus. The 
characters of the story are types. 
There are many Ambrose’ Hanlons 
among the Catholic clergy; many bish- 
ops like “Shryne,” ignorant and tyranni- 
cal, striking down a man with the crosier 
rather than drawing him by the cords of 
Adam. Many a “Father O’Murtagh,” 
simple, kind souls, who know as much 
about the burning questions of the day 
as the old woman selling apples at a cor- 
ner and telling her beads. Perhaps those 
simple-minded priests are the happiest. 
There are many “Doorans,” ambitious 
and without principle, seeking ever their 
own good. The book is proof of the 
wide, even profound scholarship of the 
author, who, by the way, winds up in it 
a Christian if not a Catholic. Familiar- 
ity with Biblical scholarship, higher criti- 
cism and historical evidence are apparent 
more in the author’s grasp than the 
working up of a plot. 

& 


In the Footsteps of Heine. 
James Forman. 
flin Co. $2. 


“What,” asked Fraulein Hoppe gayly, “think 
you of our German old wives’ tales?” 

“Old wives’ tales,” said I, “and young wives’ 
faces—both very pretty and interesting.” 

This snatch of conversation is charac- 
teristic. Beyond that, what it affirms ap- 
plies also to Mr. Forman’s narrative of 
a walking tour of the Hartz. An illus- 
tration from this attractive volume we 
reproduced some time ago. Of the book 
itself, one must praise, above all, the dex- 
terous workmanship, with its artlessness 
that is artistry concealing itself, and 
the simple, always agreeable, sentimen- 
tality of the traveler. The literary allu- 
sions are from Hazlitt, Stevenson, Dante, 
Goethe, and, of course, Heine; but the 
book is far from being a mere pasting- 
together of quotations. It is, on the con- 
trary, an entertaining tale of walking by 
easy stages and moralizing in words and 
terms not beyond the stay-at-home’s un- 
derstanding. 

“Hurry was dead, and I was assisting at the 


obsequies.. For so long had it been my daily 
portion, that to find myself strolling in lei- 


By Henry 
Boston: Houghton Mif- 
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sure without a thought of the busy, pressing 
world, reveling in wonderfully beautiful scen- 
ery, was something of a shock to the nerves. 
As soon as I understood my trouble it van- 
ished, and my very heart began to sing for 
joy. ... It was a kind of spiritual second 
wind.” 

Mr. Forman is happy himself in his lit- 
erary pilgrimage, and he has the knack 
of making others happy in it, too. 


& 


During the Reign of Terror. 
Dalrymple Elliott. 
& Walton, $1.50. 
Mrs. Grace Dalrymple Elliott was in 
turn a mistress of the Prince of Wales 
(son of George III) and of the Duke of 
Orleans, the Philippe Egalité who flirted 
with the Revolution and lost his head 
for his pains. She was in France from 
1786 to 1801 and in addition to being an 
interested spectator, she played a little 
part in the Revolution—she was in 
prison for a time. On her return to 
England, George III became interested 
in her career and at length requested her 
to write an account of her varied expe- 
riences in France. This was one of 
George’s many mistakes, for Mrs. Elliott 
was a rattle-brained creature, without 
shame, without humor, and_ without 
character of any kind—even the strik- 
ingly bad. However, she was closely as- 
sociated with some of the leading figures 
of the Revolution and shared what time 
the Duke of Orleans spared from 
Madame de Genlis and Madame de 
Buffon. 


By Grace 
New York: Sturgis 


& 


The Source of “Jerusalem the Golden,” To- 
gether with Other Pieces Attributed to 
Bernard of Cluny. In English Transla- 
tion by Henry Preble. Introduction, 
Notes, and Annotated Bibliography by 
Samuel Macauley Jackson. University of 
Chicago Press. $1.38 Postpaid. 

The Latin poem from which, through 
Neale’s translation, comes the much 
loved English hymn, “Jerusalem the 
Golden,” is of considerable length—near- 
ly three thousand lines—and as a whole 
bears a stamp quite different from that 
presented in the hymn. It is, indeed, sa- 
tirical in character, and fully justifies its 
title, “On Scorn of the World.” But lit- 
tle is known of the author, Bernard of 
Cluny, and none of the half dozen other 
short pieces attributed to him is of any 
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special value. For several years Profes- 
sor Jackson has been collecting mate- 
rials, examining manuscripts and printed 
editions, and visiting sites traditionally 
connected with Bernard’s name, prepara- 
tory to the publication of this translation 
and exhaustive bibliography with critical 
notes on the manuscripts and books men- 
tioned. The translation by Mr. Preble 
has been prepared under Professor 
Jackson’s direction, and is made from 
Wright’s Latin text found in the Rolls 
series. Speaking of the poem in his in- 
troduction, Professor Jackson says it 


“is here presented for the first time, as far as 
known, in any other language than the original 
Latin. It is as far as possible from what John 
Mason Neale may have led you to expect. It 
is not a rhapsody on heaven; rather is it hot 
with the fires of hell. At times it is not 
adapted to family reading, as the author him- 
self confesses.” 

In accordance with this last sugges- 
tion, Professor Jackson has found it 
necessary to modify or suppress some 
fifteen of the Latin lines. The book is 
to be heartily commended as a scholar’s 
work intelligible and interesting to the 
average reader. 


“ 
Literary Notes 


....Principal Selbie’s mind moves along such 
a high level, and his grasp of present-day is- 
sues and movements is so firm that one is 
sure to find food for thought in anything he 
writes. The sermons put into his new vol- 
ume entitled The Servant of God (Hodder 
& Stoughton) are concerned with the person 
and work of Christ. About one-half of them 
deal in a perfectly legitimate way with the 
application of the servant passages in Isaiah 
to the parallel phases of the life of Jesus. 


.... William Le Queux needs no introduc- 
tion as an author of detective fiction. His 
latest outbreak is The Red Room (Little, 
Brown & Co.; $1.50). The problem posed is 
the finding of him who stabbed Professor 
Greer and drenched his body with corrosive 
acid. The mystery is well nursed and the tale 
is absorbing. Detective stories are to be en- 
joyed rather than reviewed, or we should be 
tempted to examine in detail. The Professor's 
Mystery, by Wells Hastings and Brian Hooker 
(Bobbs Merrill Co.; $1.25), and 873, by the 
author of “Arséne Lupin,’ Maurice Leblanc. 
This last volume is translated by the accom- 
plished Teixeira de Mattos (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.; $1.20). 
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....In The Divine Keuson of the Cross 
(Revell, $1 net), Rev. H. C. Mabie, D. D., 
contends that the true rationale, of our uni- 
verse must be based in the atonement, but his 
book has added nothing to our knowledge of 
the fundamentals of philosophy or religion. 


...-Dr. Henry F. Cope, the general secre- 
tary of the Religious Education Association, 
has written a very good book on The Efficient 
Layman, or The Religious Training of Men 
(Phila.: Griffith & Rowland Press; $1). He 
gives a general survey of all the leading or- 
ganizations and institutions that minister par- 
ticularly to the religious needs of men, but his 
most suggestive chapter is that on the Princi- 
ples of Masculine Development. It is a book 
of much value to educators, ministers, and 
religious workers among men: 


....In Harry Foker, says a writer in one of 
the London newspapers, Thackeray draws a 
most life-like portrait of one Andrew Arce- 
deckyne—“from the cut of his clothes to his 
family connexion and comicality.” He was 
about 5 feet 3 inches in height, this original 
Foker, and round as a cask: in a word, so 
like a seal that he was as often called Phoca 
as Archy. “The great man was more afraid 
of Mr. Harry Foker than of any other mem- 
ber of the Garrick Club—possibly because hon- 
est Harry was not the least bit afraid of him.” 


....-Among the Educational Psychology 
Monographs, published by Warwick & York, 
Baltimore, is a little book on Moto-Sensory 
Development, by George and N. Dearborn; the 
result of “observations on the first three years 
of a child,” having an engaging frontispiece 
portrait of the little maiden who shares with 
William James the honor of the dedication, 
and “with generous and spontaneous gladness 
supplied the facts” which form the subject 
matter of the book. It does not differ greatly 
from similar records made by Preyer, Major, 
Mrs. Moore, Miss Shinn and others, but the 
variations are interesting, the psychology care- 
ful and the style attractive. 


....According to Rev. David C. Torrey, 
modernism in both the Roman and Protestant 
communions turns on the question of the mi- 
raculous and its supposed guarantee of au- 
thority, In his Protestant Modernism (Put- 
nam’s; $1.50), he seeks to outline and argue 
for Christianity not as a supernatural, but as 
a “reasonable religion,” which he claims has 
been evolved out of the efforts of unnumbered 
generations to explain the mystery of life in 
a way to satisfy the mind and heart. He af- 
firms his evangelical faith, but would have 
men cease their search for God in the “spec- 
tacular” and get His fuller revelation by the 
lawful processes of the mind. The book is 
to be commended for its vigorous thought and 
energetic style. 
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..:.Prof. W. H. Bennett, of Hackney Col- 
lege, London, has issued in an extended form 
the article which he wrote for the Hastings 
Bible Dictionary on The Moabite Stone (im- 
ported by Scribners; $1). A full discussion of 
the historical and religious significance of 
this ancient monument is given, together with 
a translation and many critical notes on the 


text. The Siloam inscription is given in an 
appendix. 

....Rev. R. O. P. Tayior, of Edinburgh 
believes “that the Creed of St. Athanasius 


expresses as lofty and clear a conception of 
God as has yet been attained, that it is an 
accurate compendium of our present knowl- 
edge of God.” To show the valid basis of 
this belief he gives a complete and well ar- 
gued exposition of the creed in his volume 
entitled The Athanasian Creed in the Twen- 
tieth Century (imported by Scribners; $1.50). 


....In Tue INDEPENDENT of March 23d, ap- 
peared an article entitled “My Superannua- 
tion.” In this article the author referred to 
a book he had written, and which was to be 
issued this spring. We have received inquir- 
ies as to the name of the book, and are au- 
thorized to say, without disclosing the name of 
the writer, that the book is entitled, “A Life 
of Martin Luther, the Great Reformer of 
the Sixteenth Century,” and that the volume 
will be published at an early day by Smith 
& Lamar, Agents, Nashville, Tenn. The 
price will be $1.25. 

....The highest price ever commauded by 
a book in the history of Bibliomania was paid 
for the Gutenberg Bible, at the first day’s sale 
of the Hoe collection. The sum paid by 
Mr. Henry E. Huntington, the purchaser, was 
$50,000, the record price for any book put up 
at auction having previously been $24,750, the 
price of the Menz Psalter, at the London sale 
of Sir John Thorold’s library, in 1884. The 
Gutenberg Bible is the first book known to 
have been printed from movable types, and 
dates from some time between 1450 and 1455. 
The Hoe copy is printed on vellum. 


....An inner experience full of intensity 
and dramatic climaxes is depicted in a strik- 
ing autobiographical narrative by Mrs. Helen 
R. Albee, entitled The Gleam (Holt; $1.35). 
As a mere child of shy, nervous disposition 
she received lasting impressions from any un- 
usual occurrences, and was especially sensitive 
to religious teaching and acts of worship 
which she early began to question. The story 
of her restless wanderings. sometimes in bit- 
terness and mental torture, through various 
Christian communions, spiritualistic manifes- 
tations, and popular isms, finding peace at last 
by coming to terms with her Higher Self, is 
well told, and interesting both practically and 
psychologically. 
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....John Russell Hayes shows himself in 
the volume Brandywine Days a nature-lover 
articulate in both prose and verse . ( Philadel- 
phia: Biddle Press; $1.50). The country 
where he lives with his rustic muse, who is, 
however, no stranger in the library, is that 
which gave Bayard Taylor to the greater 


world. Mr. Hayes is an unaffected and ex- 
ceedingly gentle singer of farmland and 
stream. 


....-Another volume in which verse and 
prose are most delightfully blended is the 
October Vagabonds of Richard Le Gallienne 
(Duffield & Co.; $1.50). The jaded towns- 
man is restored to better health, physical and 
spiritual, by his camp-life and pedestrianism ; 
and he writes as beautiful a book about it all 


as only a notable prose stylist and minor poet 
could. 


....It seems almost incredible thai religious 
leaders in any communion today should either 
be blind to the progress of Biblical science or 
deem it unimportant that the younger genera- 
tion in its membership should make a wise 
acquaintance with the results of recent Biblical 
study, yet such is evidently the case to a large 
extent in the Church to which Rev. George 
Preston Mains belongs. In his new volume on 
Modern Thought and Traditional Faith (Eaton 
& Mains; $1.50). Dr. Mains, who has been a 
member of the Methodist Boox Concern for 
about fifteen years and so speaks from practi- 
cal knowledge, declares that there is “little to 
justify the claim, if made, that from the official 
leadership of this Church there has emanated 
very much to encourage our younger educated 
minds in cultivating familiarity with modern 
processes of Biblical critical study.” And this, 
too, in spite of the fact that he is constrained 
to say that “no historic movement of thought 
has been more significant in itself, or has been 
more implicitly fraught with great moral con- 
sequences than has that of Biblical criticism.” 
The book makes a strong plea for the generous 
acceptance of the leading results of modern 
Biblical study, and ought to arouse a favorable 
response, at least, in the author’s own com- 
munion. 


....Favorable action upon the proposed in- 
come tax amendment to the Constitution has 
been taken by 30 States; 5 more are needed, 
and it is expected that approval will be voted 
by the Legislatures of at least 5 of the 11 
States whose decisions have not yet been 
made known’ A timely book is Income Tax- 
ation; Methods and Results in Various Coun- 
tries, by Kossuth Kent Kennan, to which 
legislator or inquiring citizen may turn with 
confidence for information as to the history 
of such taxation in all parts of the world. 
We have been impressed by the completeness 
of Mr. Kennan’s historical statement and his 
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clear presentation of the effect of income 
tax laws now in operation. Many will be 
surprised to learn that there have been such 
laws in twenty of our States. Thirty-two 
pages are given to our Federal Income Tax 
law of 1861-72 and the law of 1894, which 
was annulled by the Supreme Court; 14 pages 
to the new tax on the net earnings of cor- 
porations, and 20 to the proposed amendment 
now pending; but the subject of the greater 
part of the book (347 pages in all) is in 
come tax legislation abroad. Numerous foot- 
notes direct the reader to original sources 
of information, and at the end there is a long 
list of books and magazine articles consult- 
ed or cited. (Burdick & Allen, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; $3.50.) . 
& 


Pebbles 


Ir is a shame that spring poets 
burning the midnight gas instead o 
it out—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


ersist in 
blowing 


SENATOR LorIMER must realize that a last 
year’s vindication is second only to a last 
year’s bird’s nest as a worthless commodity.— 
Kansas City Star. 


Ir Congress does anything that will do the 
ultimate consumer any good, we shall know 
why they called it an extraordinary session.— 
Ohio State Journal. 


Tue publication of that fine old journal, the 
Congressional Record, has been resumed. Its 
staff of contributors has undergone several 
changes and the Record 1s expected to run a 
higher class of matter—St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch. 


WITH APOLOGIES TO ROBBIE BURNS. 

My heart’s on the diamond, 

My heart is not here; 

My heart’s on the diamond, 

A-chasing the sphere, 

A-chasing the round ball and batting also; 

My heart’s on the diamond wherever I go. 
—Success. 

FACIT INDIGNANS VERSUS. 


Some maddened student after the watches 
of a hungry, sleepless night wrote the fol- 
lowing lines in the visitors’ book of an hotel 
in Norway. 

Siste, Viator! 
Nil cibi sedes dabit haec iniqua, 
Auferent somnos pulices maligni. 
Colligas, O, sarcinulas, et exi, 
Ocior Euro! 


Tue professor of shorthand in a local busi- 
ness college adduced this unanswerable argu- 
rome in an address to a new class the other 
day: 

“We are told that it took Gray, author of 
the well known ‘Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard,’ seven years to write that famous poem. 
If he had known stenography he could have 
done it in seven minutes. We have graduates 
who have done that same poem in that length 
of time.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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The Treasure-Hunters at Jeru- 
salem 


THe Moslem riot in Jerusalem was 
started by the rumor that some British 
treasure-hunters had found under Solo- 
mon’s Temple, or Herod’s Temple, now 
the Mosque of Omar, wonderful treas- 
ures, such as Solomon’s crown, the Ark 
of the Covenant, and the golden candle- 
stick; and the story has occupied many 
columns the past week in the news- 
papers. It may, indeed, make trouble 
between the Turkish Government and 
Great Britain, the best friend Turkey has 
among the nations. We venture to guess 
that absolutely nothing has been found 
of any value, and if the excavators have 
left quietly and sailed away in their 
vacht, it is because the money so lavishly 
given them has been exhausted, or be- 
cause they are afraid to stay. 

The following facts may be depended 
on as trustworthy: The English excava- 
tions referred to in the telegram from 
Jerusalem are being carried out by 
Captain Parker and a number of English 
army Officers at Jerusalem in the hope 
of finding treasures—a treasure-hunting 
expedition pure and simple, an absolute 
disgrace to English civilization. There 


is no one connected with the expedition 
who has the slightest knowledge of his- 
torical or archeological research or who 
cares in the least for historical material. 
They have an engineer connected with 
the expedition who is of course, as un- 
familiar with his duties as an archeologi- 
cal excavator, as are the other members 
of the expedition. 

These people came to Jerusalem in 
1909 with a permit from Constantinople 
to acquire land and to erect a hospital or 
a school. They were, however, accom- 
panied by two Members of Parliament at 
a salary of £100 apiece a month, and it 
was generally understood that they were 
looking for the treasure of the Israelite 
kings. They have lived in the greatest 
secrecy ; they have spent enormous sums 
of money, and have been clearing out 
mostly the old tunnels and excavations in 
the Siloam neighborhood. It is not 
known that they have found any an- 
tiquities whatever up to the present, and 
we do not believe that even if they have 
gained admission to the Omar Mosque 
or have dug under the floor of the 
Mosque for six successive nights, as re- 
ported, they have in that time been able 
to secure anything of value. 

In all probability the facts of the pres- 
ent riot are much as follows: It is known 
that they were paying the representa- 
tives of the Government a hundred 
pounds a month apiece. It is known that 
they employ an Armenian lawyer for 
about the same amount, and that they 
have spent enormous sums of money for 
various other purposes. The Oriental 
mind immediately assumes that the Gov- 
ernor and the leading officials have been 
bribed, whether there is any evidence of 
that or not. The native always believes 
that there is treasure buried under places 
like the Omar Mosque. It is quite prob- 
able that the English excavators have 
been infected with the same belief; and 
it appears from the story that they have 
actually bribed the guards (not a difficult 
matter) and have conducted some sort 
of excavations in the cellar of the 
Mosque; but that they Have found any- 
thing is extremely doubtful. Even if 
they had carried away from the excava- 
tions at the Mosque a few worthless pot- 
sherds, the rumor would immediately 
spread that they had gathered treasure; 
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and among the fanatical Moslem popu- 
lation a riot might be started on such a 
slender basis. 

It was at first announced, or at least 
understood, that the expedition proposed 
to excavate for the tombs of the kings, 
the location of which had been plausibly 
indicated by M. Clermont-Ganneau, than 
whom there is no more competent scholar 
as to the antiquities of Palestine. But 
there has nothing been discovered of im 
portance, it is believed, during these two 
or three years. Then, perhaps in despair, 
and perhaps finding it impossible to dig 
a tunnel under the Omar Mosque, it is 
reported, and quite possible, that they 
bribed guards to give them access to the 
Mosque itself, and they are said to have 
made search for half a dozen nights in 
its substructions. This may or may not 
be true. If they actually did so it is very 
unlikely that they found anything; but 
fearing that their illegitimate operations 
might become known, they may have fled 
from the city and escaped on their yacht. 
Of this we can have no definite knowl- 
edge until their return to England, for 
the reports from Jerusalem are perfectly 
unreliable. 

That thev found the Ark is quite im- 
possible. It was not in the second Tem- 
ple, nor its contents, particularly the 
tablets of the law. Inasmuch as Titus 
took with him the golden candlestick 
when he captured Jerusalem it cannot 
be anv part of the English plunderers’ 
asserted loot. History tells us that it 
suffered several captures and was last 
heard of as carried to Persia when 
Chosroes sacked Constantinople. The 
expedition is as crazy as that lately 
cabled us of a search in the bed of a 
river for the relics of a murdered Shake- 
speare. 

Every one who is interested in 
scientific historical research can only 
rejoice if it leads to the removal of 
this looting enterprise, for which it is 
said that $300,000 were paid by English- 
men of high rank, aided by some Amer- 
ican money. We had occasion lately to 
discredit another rumor from Jerusalem, 
that the Harvard Expedition at Samaria 
had dug up dozens of tablets, one a let- 
ter to King Ahab from a king of As- 
svria, and an inventory of the furniture 
of Ahab’s palace. That story was based 
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on the discovery of some inscribed pot- 
sherds. and no better source is there, in 
all probability, for the present rumor of 
fabulous discoveries. 


eT 
Triumphant Democracy in Eng- 
land 


ONE more step has been taken in the 
development of the English Constitution. 
Another conquest has been recorded in 
the long fight of the people for the right 
of self-government. The bill abolishing 
the absolute veto of the House of Lords 
has emerged from the Committee of the 
Whole in the House of Commons with- 
out having suffered any important al- 
terations or met with any serious oppo- 
sition. It will probably be passed in its 
present form by the lower house during 
the coming week and then be sent to the 
upper house. 

What will happen to it there can onlv 
be surmised and does not much matter. 
For there is no doubt that if the Lords 
prove obstinate the King will create 
enough Liberal peers to overcome the 
adverse majority and pass the bill. How 
many would be needed cannot be exactly 
estimated. The total voting strength of 
the House of Lords is now 612, and of 
these only 75 are Liberal. But some 
of the peers would not take the trouble 
to vote even in a crisis like this, and some 
would prefer to have the House of Lords 
diluted than reformed. The fainéant 
lords have more reason to fear Lans- 
downe than Asquith, for they would be 
certain to lose what little power they 
now have if the membership of the 
House of Lords were restricted, made 
elective and based upon service to the 
State. 

But the proposed reorganization of the 
House of Lords is as unpopular with the 
Radical wing of the Commons as it is 
with the Conservative wing of the Lords. 
It was one of the most curious features 
of the contest now closing that the Gov- 
ernment which carried thru the bill 
clause by clause with its steady substan- 
tial majority had to rely upon the votes 
of the Opposition to carry the preamble 
to the bill against a part of its own sup- 
porters. This was because the preamble 
contains a specific promise to reform the 
Upper House and the Premier in dis- 
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cussing it stated that it was his intention 
to carry out this promise, even during 
the life of the present Parliament, if pos- 
sible. But to reform means to strength- 
en and prolong, and this the Labor mem- 
bers did not want to see done as they 
prefer a unicameral Parliament, imme- 
diately sensitive to the popular will. But 
here Mr. Balfour came to the rescue and 
kept the Government from surrendering 
to the Laborites on this point by tem- 
porarily loanigg his votes to Mr. As- 
quith. 

Almost a thousand amendments were 
offered to the measure in the Committee 
stage, but the Government skipped over 
most of them without consideration by 
the use of that Parliamentary device pic- 
turesquely termed the “Kangaroo clos- 
ure.” The only important amendment 
adopted was that making the suspensive 
veto of the House of Lords extend for 
two years from the time when a bill has 
passed its second reading in the House 
of Commons instead from the time when 
it was introduced, as provided in the 
original bill. This is manifestly fair, for 
otherwise it would be possible for the 
Government to introduce a bill unob- 
trusively and let it lie ignored and un- 
discussed until the session is nearly up 
and then rush it thru. The amendment 
virtually adds three months to the extent 
of the veto of the Upper House. 

When the pending bill receives the 
King’s signature the power of the Lords 
wil! be effectively and finally broken. 
Any measure that the Speaker of the 
House of Commons declares to be a 
“money bill” they will have no right to 
reject. On other bills they may compe! 
delay and reconsideration, but if passed 
by the House of Commons in three suc- 
cessive sessions during a period of not 
less than two years it becomes a law. In 
order to prevent an abuse of this power 
by the House of Commons the maximum 
duration of Parliament is reduced by the 
Veto bill from seven to five years. This 
will give each new House of Commons 
a period of two to three years after its 
election during which it will have su- 
preme power over all legislation. And 
even a bill passed in the later years of a 
Parliament may be taken up by a new 
Parliament and forced over the Lords’ 
veto. It is interesting to note that the pro- 
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posals to require more than a bare major- 
ity, say two-thirds, to pass a bill over the 
veto of the Lords, met with no favor 
whatever, altho in this country it is a 
common constitutional requirement. The 
referendum also was rejected as unpar- 
liamentary and unprecedented. 

The Veto bill is to be regarded as a 
normal development of the British Con- 
stitution, introducing no new expedients 
and, indeed, scarcely more than officially 
registering an already existing condition 
of affairs. It would have been unneces- 
sary if the House of Lords had not re- 
fused to follow the established method of 
procedure in England, which is that an 
institution which has outlived its useful- 
ness should retire from active service 
and die off gradually without making 
any fuss about it. The House of Lords 
at one time seemed quite disposed to fol- 
low British precedent in this respect. 
Twenty-five years ago it was not sup- 
posed that it had vitality to hold out in 
opposition to any more important meas- 
ure than the Deceased Wife’s Sister bill. 
But when legislation threatened the 
financial interests of the landlord and the 
publican it roused itself in their defense 
and reasserted its ancient privileges. 
This plunged Great Britain into what 
the American enjoys and the Englishman 
detests, a political contest over a consti- 
tutional question. Now the way is again 
clear, or soon will be, for the progressive 
legislation which the Liberals are pre- 
pared to put thru. Two of these meas- 
ures are already in view and practicallv 
voted in advance, a bill granting home 
rule to Ireland and a bill establishing a 
system of workingmen’s insurance 
against sickness and unemployment. 


st 
The Farmers and Reciprocity 


Wuen_ ex-Governor Bachelder, of 
New Hampshire, tells us that the farm- 
ers are unanimously opposed to the 
reciprocity treaty with Canada, he does 
not know what he is talking about. The 
Southern agricultural papers are print- 
ing the statement that cottonseed oil ad- 
mitted free into Canada, will save 17% 
per cent. ad valorem, which is the pres- 
ent tax on the Southern farmer. In 1910 
we had to pay $200,000 duty to Canada 
on this oil. Peaches, melons, apples and 
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grapes will enter Canada free of duty, 
and they have become the very market 
life of the Southern States. 

The Georgia Fruit Growers’ Associa- 
tion has repeatedly petitioned for a re- 
duction of the tariff on these fruits. 
Peaches are at present taxed $1 per hun- 
dred pounds; every melon pays 3 cents, 
while strawberries and grapes pay 2 
cents a pound. Apples are taxed at 40 
cents per barrel, pears 50 cents a hun- 
dred pounds, and even under this out- 
rageous tariff we have sold of these 
fruits annually considerably over $1,000,- 
000 worth to Canada. Under the pro- 
posed reciprocity treaty Canada will re- 
duce her duty on all forms of hog prod- 
ucts; and here again the South will par- 
ticularly be enormously benefited. Can- 
ada will allow live swine free of duty, 
while at present they are taxed 1%4 cents 
a pound. Salt pork and lard will go 
down from 2 cents a pound to 1%. 

Canned fruits and vegetables will drop 
from 2 cents to 1% per pound. Fresh 
vegetables will go free, and this will 
probably double the $1,000,000 worth 
that we send into Canada. She will make 
a splendid market for our early potatoes, 
as well as our sweet potatoes and toma- 
toes, our cabbage and onions. Hitherto 
potatoes have been taxed 21 cents a bar- 
rel, sweet potatoes 10 cents a bushel, and 
other vegetables have paid 30 per cent. 
ad valorem, 

This does not sound like unanimous 
opposition, nor like any reason for such 
opposition, to a neighborly exchange of 
products between ourselves and Canada. 
The simple fact is that there is just as 
good reason for a tariff between New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts as there 
is between Ontario and New York. 
Freedom of traffic should not be inter- 
fered with, except to raise enough in- 
come for the Government. Nor should 
such income be raised at the cost of 
neighborly good will. It does not seem 
impossible for us, if we try, to recognize 
the Canadian farmer as a brother, and to 
take interest in the financial welfare of 
a home on the other side of the St. Law- 
rence. There is something more to this 
reciprocity business than is spelled in 
tariff. Mr. McKinley spelled it open 
door. We have had too many interna- 
tional locks and bars. 
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The Situation in Mexico 


PRESIDENT D1az blundered in refusing 
to permit the question of his resignation 
to be considered in the peace negotia- 
tions at Madero’s camp, but his mani- 
festo to the Mexican people opens the 
door for a resumption of those negotia- 
tions. We do not understand that Ma- 
dero insisted upon an immediate resig- 
nation. He merely asked Diaz to say 
publicly what he had said jn private, that 
he desired and intended to retire. Bra- 
niff, an agent of the Mexican Govern- 
ment, admits that he reported, in confi- 
dence, this purpose of Diaz to Madero. 
In his manifesto the old President has, 
in a certain sense, complied with the de- 
mand of the revolutionist leader, for he 
has avowed publicly that intention which 
was reported to Madero privately by 
Braniff. This compliance appears to 
satisfy Madero, altho no date for the 
resignation has been fixt, and Madero 
has congratulated Diaz upon his exhibi- 
tion of patriotism. 

The chief value of the manifesto lies 
in the fact that it opens the door for a 
continuance of the peace negotiations. 
It is understood that an agreement as to 
nearly all other questions had been 
reached. If now there can be an agree- 
ment as to the ultimate withdrawal of 
Diaz from office, it will be possible to 
restore peace in a considerable part of 
Mexico. There is evidence that the rebel 
leaders in the South, near the capital, 
acknowledge Madero’s authority, and an 
armistice including them would greatly 
improve the situation. 

Clearly, the capital has been in danger, 
and, thruout last week, the revolt was 
spreading and growing. The Govern- 
ment was unable to check this growth, 
unable to protect the Germans, Span- 
iards, Americans and other foreign resi- 
dents who were suffering from violence. 
It seemed that the rebellion had become 
so formidable that the Diaz Government 
must soon go down in complete wreck. 
Further negotiations, and even a peace 
agreement with Madero, may not save 
it, but there is ground for hope. Proba- 
bly Diaz has it in his power to say 
whether his country shall be given over 
to anarchy or be set on the road to re- 
covery. 
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The situation, as shown by the pub- 
lished reports and also by those which 
our Government has doubtless received 
and has withheld from the press,- has 
been one of extreme gravity. Mr. Taft 
desires to avoid intervention, and the at- 
titude of Congress has been one of com- 
imendable conservatism. 

But he has realized that if there 
should be no government in Mexico. if 
there should be in that country no power 
to protect the lives and property of for- 
eigners, if there should be riot and blood- 
shed and looting everywhere, we might 
find it our duty to intervene. The just 
protests of foreign Powers, as well as 
the appeals of wronged American citi- 
zens, might leave no alternative. We are 
confident that Mr. Taft will deal with 
this situation calmly and wisely. and we 
are glad to see that Congress relies upon 
his sound common sense. 


oe 
The Peace Congress 


Tue Third National Peace Congress, 
held in Baltimore last week, was perhaps 
the most important National Peace Con- 
gress ever held. Tho the First National 
Peace Congress, held four years ago in 
New York City, was larger and had on 
the whole more distinguished speakers 
and officers, in two respects at least the 
Baltimore congress surpassed it. The 
Baltimore congress was opened by the 
President of the United States and its 
resolutions were the most comprehensive, 
statesmanlike and progressive that have 
ever been issued from such a gathering. 

President Taft’s most important decla- 
ration was his assertion that 
“there is not in the whole length and breadth 
of the United States among its people any de- 
sire for territorial aggrandisement. We have 
a magnificent domain of our own in which we 
are attempting to work out and to show to 
the world success in popular government and 
———— no more territory in which to show 
that. 

This statement elicited much applause 
and will do a great deal to put at ease 
those timorotis Canadians who shudder 
at the annexation bogy, and fhe suspi- 
cious. Mexicans who fear intervention. 
The President quite properly refused to 
discuss the all-absorbing arbitration 
treaty of unlimited scope now in process 
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of negotiation with Great Britain. He 
did seem to imply, however, in his open- 
ing sentences that we must not expect too 
much from this treaty. This may of 
course be due merely to modesty on the 
President’s part, still we feel bound to 
say that persistent and disheartening ru- 
mors keep coming to us that Mr. Taft is 
“backing down” a little from his great 
declaration, and in order to conciliate 
possible Senatorial opposition is likely to 
send the treaty to the upper house shorn 
of much of its power for good. We do 
not care to go into a full discussion of 
such an unfortunate possibility this week. 
We only register our conviction that 
neither the British Government nor the 
American people will stand for any com- 
promise now. The Olney-Pauncefote 
treaty only failed by three votes of the 
required two-thirds majority in the Sen- 
ate in 1897. Does the President think 
there has been no growth in the peace 
sentiment in the last fourteen years and 
no new light breaking in upon the United 
States Senate? President Taft nailed 
his colors to the mast in his great speech 
at the dinner of the Peace and Arbitra- 
tion League a year ago. The response of 
the whole English-speaking world was 
instantaneous. Let him not now swerve 
a hair’s breadth from his high resolve, 
and let him trust the American people 
to take care of the Senate. 

The President also urged the various 
peace societies of the country to get to- 
gether. This suggestion bore good fruit 
in one of the resolutions which provided 
that the congress become a permanent 
body—known hereafter as the American 
Peace Congress—that it should meet bi- 
annually and its executive committee 
should reorganize itself and serve_ be- 
tween sessions as a clearing house for all 
the American peace societies. The last 
two Lake Mohonk Arbitration Confer- 
ences have been working on the problem 
of co-ordinating the American peace 
movement, but so far with no practical 
results. If the third Mohonk Conference 
which will meet in two weeks should 
take wise action along these lines, the 
American Peace Congress will undoubt- 
ediv amalgamate with any “federal co'n- 
cil” proposed. If Mohonk fails again, 
however, the executive committee of the 
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American Peace Congress will be. free 
and ready to act. 

The remaining resolutions of the con- 
gress of course indorse the pending arbi- 
tration treaty with Britain, and praise 
Secretary Knox for his efforts to consti- 
tute the Prize Court and the Judicial 
Arbitration Court. We are especially 
glad that they requested the President 
forthwith to appoint the members of the 
American Peace Commission, irrespec- 
tive of the opinions entertained regard- 
ing it by the other Powers. We have 
always held that the commission is a 
purely American commission that has no 
diplomatic status at all, and we have 
never seen why there is any necessity 
to consult other governments before 
starting it on its work. The congress 
even went so far as to indorse the prop- 
osition for a League of Peace suggested 
by Mr. Hamilton Holt in his presidential 
address published elsewhere in this issue. 
The other more important resolutions 
were those that indorsed the suggestion 
of James Speyer that war loans made 
by bankers of neutral nations be prohibit- 
ed, of Gen. John W. Foster that our 
neutrality laws be revised, and of Con- 
gressman Slayden that the status quo of 
all the Latin-American republics be mu- 
tually guaranteed by a general American 
treaty as the territory of the nations bor- 
dering the North and Baltic Seas is 
guaranteed. The profound gratitude of 
the congress was also extended to Mr. 
Ginn and Mr. Carnegie for their munici- 
fent benefactions to the cause of peace. 

Of course, in a conference lasting 
four days, with half a hundred speakers 
of national and international reputation, 
many good things were said that will 
have effect here and abroad. We wish 
we had space to discuss at length the 
speeches of Cardinal Gibbons, James 
Speyer, Champ Clark, Richard Bartholdt, 
James L. Slayden, T. Iyenaga, Andrew 
Carnegie, Edwin Ginn, Henry Wade 
Rogers, Baron d’Estournelles de Con- 
stant, Henri La Fontaine and many oth- 
ers. We especially call attention, how- 
ever, to the words of Cardinal Gibbons 
and James Speyer. The Cardinal’s 
splendid endorsement of the Anglo- 
American arbitration treaty will un- 
doubtedly have a powerful influence on 
those Irish Catholics who oppose every- 


thing on general principles favored by 
England. James Speyer’s plea for finan- 
cial neutrality is destined to be discussed 
around the world. Here is one of Amer- 
ica’s most successful, practical and influ- 
ential bankers declaring neutral nations 
could without doubt prevent their bank- 
ers from furnishing belligerent nations 
with money to carry on wars. If the 
governments of the world should take 
this advice, “some wars would probably 
not take place at all, and those that could 
not be avoided would certainly last a 
much shorter time.” 

The toilers of the world have already 
threatened to go on a universal strike if 
war is declared. And now the bankers 
propose to make money contraband of 
war. These two proposals, if ever car- 
ried out, are sufficient to abolish war 
from the face of the earth. 


x 
Betterment for the Multitude 


A DISTINGUISHED writer who has seen 
life from many angles and has observed 
closely, has put some keen questions to 
us on the alleged degradation of the 
masses by mechanical invention and the 
so-called “capitalistic” progress of the 
world. 

Our skeptic finds it hard to believe 
that mechanical laborers are worse off 
under present conditions than they were 
a hundred years ago. His observation 


‘is that mechanics live in more comfort- 


able houses, with better furnishings than 
they did even a generation ago, and that 
their children are better clad and have 
better educational opportunities. Even 
the congested quarters of our great cit- 
ies, our correspondent believes, are on 
the whole better and less squalid than 
formerly. Watching mill girls as they 
go to and from their work, he sees them 
usually happy in demeanor and undoubt- 
edly choosing the definite hours of the 
mill in preference to house work. Can 
we then say, he asks, that economic 
changes have been detrimental to the life 
of the many, while bestowing great for- 
tunes upon the few? 

Without professing exact knowledge 
(which, we fear, is unattainable from the 
census and other statistical data at pres- 
ent available), we feel reasonably sure 
that our correspondent’s point is well 
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taken. It is undoubtedly absurd to 
assume, as do writers who hold a brief 
for capitalism, that labor-saving machin- 
ery has always made larger opportuni- 
ties than it has destroyed, and has al- 
ways in the long run increased real 
wages. Even if these allegations were 
true, the cruel fact would remain that 
every period of industrial transition dis- 
places men who have passed the adapt- 
able years of youth, and never again 
find their way back into adequately re- 
munerative occupation. But making 
necessary allowance for exaggeration in 
the optimistic view, we must insist that 
the pessimistic view of the radical writ- 
ers is no less distorted. Inadequate as 
our statistics are for proving this propo- 
sition, there is one unquestioned fact 
that, of itself, disposes of the contention 
that invention has helped only a rela- 
tively small class. The increase of the 
population of the Western world within 
a century has been a phenomenon unique 
in human history, and it has not been 
brought about by a high birth rate. 
Quite the contrary. In other words, it is 
certain that mechanical invention has all 
in all enormously lowered the general 
death rate of mankind in Europe and in 
America. 

We do not wish, however, to appear to 
be justifying all things industrial and 
economic, or to claim that a sufficient 
share of increasing product has gone to 
the wage-earning multitude. While ab- 
solutely the condition of the masses has 
probably improved, relatively the proper- 
ty-owning classes have become wealthier 
and more powerful. And readers of 
THE INDEPENDENT do not need to be 
told that-we have not hesitated to speak 
vigorously on the great issues of public 
policy which this situation has created. 
Unhappily, too, in every industrial coun- 
try the absolute amount of great poverty 
has been increasing for a generation, and 
in one country at least, namely England, 
the public conscience is thoroly aroused 
to deal positively with the serious prob- 
lem which special investigations like 
those of Booth and Roundtree, and offi- 
cial reports like those on the Poor Law, 
have revealed. 

We believe that in every country the 
public conscience is becoming more sen- 
sitive on this subject, and public opinion 


better informed. We therefore entertain 
a hope—a reasonable one we think—that 
the present century will see the absolute 
gain, which the working masses have 
made thru invention, supplemented by a 
relative gain also. 

& 


The Benefactions of Boundless 
Wealth 


SoME one speaking of the cathedral 
has lately said of large benefactions that 
“people give money only for what they 
greatly desire.” Is this true? Let us 
take an example or two and test the as- 
sertion. 

There is a big opera house more or 
less needed in a city, or a cathedral, or 
a Y. M.C. A. building, or a new univer- 
sity. Somebody possessed of the civic 
sense feels the need. In all probability 
he has not much money, and to secure 
his purpose he must interest those who 
do have it. It is equally probable that 
they have never thought of it; they must 
be instructed and urged. So he must go 
to work to reach them. They are not 
easily reached ; they are pestered to death 
with applications for subscriptions to 
smaller undertakings, a negro school in 
Alabama, an anti-vivisection society or 
an aviation course. So the impecunious 
zealot finds two or three clergymen or 
philanthropists as poor as himself and 
they form an organization, inveigle one 
or two prominent men, an ex-university 
president if they can, and the mayor as 
members of their board of trustees, and 
are now ready to lay siege on the reluc- 
tant or hesitant millionaires. They air 
their plan in the papers and show the 
need. Then they find some man of skill 
and experience in the line of securing 
subscriptions. They want no church col- 
lections, no street campaign, for that 
would cheapen their scheme. They do 
not want subscriptions of ten or twenty- 
five or a hundred dollars, but a thousand, 
ten thousand, a hundred thousand dol- 
lars from men that could give it and 
never feel it. There are hundreds, thou- 
sands, of such men, and with proper 
backing, with good introductions, such 
men can be reached in a social way. Our 
appointed agent knows how to cultivate, 
educate them. The Y. M. C. A. with 
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its immense plans has such experienced 
collectors. The new cathedral some 
years ago set Dr. Nevin at this work. It 
requires great ability, tact and social 
position. 

We now turn to the prospective giver, 
the hunted millionaire. His mind has 
been in his business, and in it he has 
made a great success. He does not know 
much about schemes of philanthropy, but 
he is willing now to be informed. He 
has read and heard of the doctrine that 
wealth is a trust, that money should 
serve the public. He has spent his money 
freely for his own pleasure and the pride 
of his family. He has not grudged ex- 
penditures on his mansion, his travel, his 
club or his religion. He sees the honor 
which a few very wealthy men have 
gained by their generous gifts, and he is 
willing to share their praise and fame. 
He does not want to be thought niggard- 
ly. So the appointed representative who 
comes to him on a large errand will be 
received. The cause must be a worthy 
one, about which there is no doubt, and 
he knows that if he gives twenty-five 
thousand or a hundred thousand dollars 
it will be published in the papers, will be 
talked about in the clubs; he will be re- 
marked and congratulated and praised. 
That will be pleasant. He will “have the 
satisfaction of having done a very gen- 
erous thing for a very worthy object, 
and he cannot help feeling “good” over 
it, and he will have the right so to feel, 
just as it will be proper that he will be 
felicitated on his wise and generous gift. 
He can afford to do it; it is easy for 
him ; it is but a part of the year’s income 
and he has all he needs or wants left for 
himself. Why should he not stand even 
with his wealthy and generous friends or 
rivals? Why should he not also have 
part in serving society which has so 
handsomely served him? So he gives 
and gives generously, and deserves the 
tecognition he receives. 

But, after all, in nine cases out of ten 
he does not give because he is one of 
those people who “give money only for 
what they greatly desire.” The great 
desire belongs to those impecunious peo- 
ple who first designed the scheme, and 
who found the man who would interest 
wealth in it. These large givers would 
never have discovered their interest if it 
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had not been evoked and then cultivated 
in them. They approve, but it is not 
their enthusiasm which has created the 
result, only their acceptance and cool 
consent. Very likely they feel no great 
assurance that the thing is needed, but it 
will be a credit, an honor, an ornament, 
and they are glad to have their names 
and their money attached to it. When 
they walk by it they will say, “My money 
did that; my name will always be pre- 
served in its records.” They have done 
a good thing and deserve all the praise 
they will get; but it will by no means be 
safe to go back of the money and as- 
sume that the gift expresses the intelli- 
gent fervid passion of the giver for an 
object in philanthropy, or a fervent faith 
in religion. 

We like to think of Russell Sage very 
thriftily and savingly increasing his 
hoard for eighty years to eighty million 
dollars, but also hoarding in his silent 
soul the thought that all that wealth 
should go after his death to noble 
causes which he had not time or ability 
to disentangle, bat which, after his 
genius had amassed the millions, his 
widow and her advisers would be able 
to select, so that then his bud of possi- 
bility should blossom out into grand 
achievement of blessing to the world. 
His way was not bad for him; better is 
the way of those who in their lifetime 
can take comfort in seeing the blossom 
and fruit of their benefactions. 


as 


Philadelphia as the 
Happy Philadelphia home of Republican 
statesmanship pure 
and undefiled comes to the front once 
more in the week’s news. Here is the 
political creed of William Stuart Rey- 
burn, who, as the son of the Quaker 
City’s present mayor, has just been nom- 
inated to succeed the late Joel Cook, 
Representative of the Second Congres- 
sional District : 
“I believe in a protective tariff, and I am 
not in favor of the Canadian reciprocity 
agreement. I think it would be unfair to re- 


ore the tariff on some products and not on 
all. 

“T am absolutely and utterly opposed to the 
initiative, referendum and recall, as being 
contrary to the foundation principles of our 
representative form of government. Our 
Government was never intended to be pure 
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democracy; history tells us that no democ- 
racy has existed long 

“As for the election of United States Sen- 
ators by a direct vote of the people, 1 am 
opposed to it.” ; 
It has sometimes been suggested that 
with youth goes hot-headed radicalism— 
but the stand-pat candidate whose plat- 
form we quote from the Public Ledger 
is only twenty-seven years of age. In 
Philadelphia, at least, Bourbonism is im- 
bibed by politicians with their mothers’ 
milk. The father of the embryo Con- 
gressman is quoted in the same respect- 
able journal as saying that newspapers 
are “a combination against trade, morals 
and everything good.” The newspapers 
are, indeed, a disturbing and distracting 
influence. -Happy, happy Philadelphia, 
with its two great Reyburns, strong bar- 
riers as they are against the dangers of 
progress and of journalism. Like the 
Roman matron, so may she say with 
pride: “Here are my jewels”! 


& 


The attempt by Pro- 
That Phaistos Disk fessor Hempl in the 

January Harper’s to 
decipher the inscription on the Phaistos 
Disk has attracted the interest of more 
scholars in Great Britain than in this 
country. The disk is a flat, circular plate 
covered on both sides with inscriptions, 
in which are many repetitions. It is evi- 
dently a mold, from which bronze objects 
were to be cast. Dr. Hempl assumed 
that the pictorial writing was in archaic 
Greek, and British scholars, admiring the 
ingenuity of Professor Hempl, have been 
content to amuse themselves by securing 
very different translations, but using his 
process. Now Miss Stawell, of Newn- 
ham College, has offered a serious effort 
made on the same principle. Her theory 
is that the mold was intended for the 
casting 6f cymbals to be used in religious 
processions, while the singers chanted 
and shouted the songs to the goddess 
Athene inscribed on the cymbals. As 
they clashed together the celebrants 
would repeat the refrains. We do not 
say that her translation is correct, altho 
it appears to be, as was to be expected, 
an improvement on the results by Pro- 
fessor Hempl. If it be in a Greek dia- 
lect, which is by no means assured, the 
present attempts seem quite hopeful, and 


the results not unreasonable. Miss Sta- 
well’s classical scholarship is admirable, 
but to the general public the chief inter- 
est will be in the apparent fact that we 
have here the earliest known example of 
block printing, an art quite lost for many 
centuries, for the disk may well be of a 
date earlier than Moses. 


as 


The use of cement in 
Uses of Cement the United States may 

be set down as one of 
the miracles of industrialism. We have 
an unlimited supply of good building 
sand in most of the States, and this is 
rapidly being made use of. It is, how- 
ever, inexhaustible. The production of 
cement last year was about sixty-five 
millions of barrels; sold at about 80 cents 
a barrel; and the whole of it used up at 
home. This is to be compared with about 
fifty millions of barrels produced the pre- 
vious year. Cement is not only used for 
building houses and barns and bridges,. 
but for fencing material, and recently 
for shingles. A cement roof is fireproof, 
absorbs very little moisture, is a noncon- 
ductor of heat, and so disposes of the 
furnace rooms which we call our “attics.” 
The expense of such a roof is not much 
greater than that for cedar, while the 
same shingles can be used for siding, and 
cost less than any first class siding that 
we have had. The farmer finds the ce- 
ment tile to be about the most perfect 
material he has ever employed for drain- 
age. It can be used admirably for dis- 
tributing irrigating material and sewage. 
A very interesting use of concrete has 
just developed where it was applied to a 
huge aperture in a sunken vessel. When 
the concrete was sufficiently hardened, 
the pumps were started, the vessel was 
floated and towed to dry-dock. We see 
almost no limit to the application of con- 
crete, from telegraph poles and fence 
posts to sidewalks, water tanks and other 
permanent reservoirs. Cement houses 
are quite as beautiful as those built of 
brown stone while they are fireproof and 
waterproof and seldom need repair. At 
present cost of cement where sand is a 
home product a bungalow of four or five 
good sized rooms can be built for $400. 
No lumber is needed except for floors 
and doors. It needs no more skilled 
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hands than are required for wood work, 
while the concrete block is turned out by 
amateurs after a few hours practice. 
as 

We are coming once 
more to that period 
ot the year when the 
slaughter of infants becomes a very 
prominent feature of our crowded city 
life. Dr. Rowland G. Freeman tells us 
that where babies are well cared for 
only one out of one hundred and fifty 
dies during the first year. Yet in New 
York City one in every seven dies dur- 
ing the first year. We have lowered the 
record at that, for only a few years ago 
two out of every seven died. It is the 
testimony of all physicians that this is 
due to bad food and improper care. An 
appeal is being made for an annual fund 
of $300,000, to be expended in New 
York City alone, to prevent infant mor- 
tality. It is a small sum to be asked for 
in such a cause, and it should be the gift 
of any one of a hundred of our richer 
citizens, and then it should be duplicated 
by others—more than once. When the 
great Dr. Budin was dying, he dictated 
to his pupils: “Dear friends, I entrust 
to you the interests of the babies of 
France. I rely upon you to continue on 
your own account, and thru your disci- 
ples, the propaganda in behalf of in- 
struction to mothers in the nursing of 
children.” 


The Slaughter of 
Children 


& 


ities tees The receipt for the mak- 
Guess TE of the sparkling wine 
pagn known as champagne 

dates from the seventeenth century. At 
that time Champagne and Brie formed a 
province of France, whose feudal lord 
was the Duke of Champagne, with his 
capital at Troyes. During the Revolu- 
tion, thru the influence of Sieyes, the old 
provinces were supprest and departments 
created. Then Brie became the depart- 
ment Seine et Marne. It is noted for its 
cheese, but counts for nothing as a wine 
producer. On its part Champagne was 
divided into the departments: Marne, 
Haute Marne, Aube, Yonne and in part 
Ardennes. Up to a year ago the spark- 
ling wine of those departments was 
known as champagne. In an unlucky 
moment the politicians of the Luxem- 
bourg and the Palais Bourbon restricted 
the mark—champagne—to the wine of 
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two localities, viz., Rheims and Epernay. 
The result was the outbreaks of the be- 
ginning of April. On Sunday, April 9, 
200,000 people gathered from: the Aube 
department into Troyes in a public pro- 
test. This meeting was orderly.- A few 
days later the wine makers of Marne, 
outside of the two favored localities, rose 
up and destroyed wine and vines, build- 
ings and machinery of those two. It was 
a wild outbreak. The mob’s point was 
gained in part, inasmuch as the Conseil 
d’Etat, to which in America there is no 
counterpart but which is analogous to 
the English Privy Council and the Cour 
de Cassation—Supreme Court—ordered 
the whole question to be reopened. 
Probably the brand champagne will be 
allowed to all the region, but the locality 
will have to be designated, as champagne 
of Rheims, champagne of Aube, etc. 
The whole event is a fresh proof of the 
old saying: “Gallus Gallo lupus,” “A 
Frenchman is a wolf to his _ brother 
Frenchman.” 
as 
We were reading 
Spiritualism Confirmed Alfred Russel 
Wallace’s “World 
of Life,” and had so much admired the 
learning and vigor of the aged philoso- 
pher that we had quite forgotten that he 
is the brave expounder of the doctrine 
of intercommunication with departed 
spirits, until we came suddenly, at the 
very end of the book, upon the statement 
that faith in a spiritual existence such as 
he was defending is also the teaching of 
modern Spiritualism. To illustrate this 
he quotes a “most remarkable” poem, 
entitled “Farewell to Earth,” by Edgar 
Allan Poe, “given thru the trance speak- 
er, Miss Lizzie Doten in 1863.” It did 
not seem to us quite worthy of the poet. 
‘the following is one of the verses 
quoted : ; 
“There thru all the vast Empyrean, 
Wafted as on Gales Hesperian, 
Comes the stirring cry of ‘Progress,’ telling 
of the yet to be. 
Tuneful as a seraph’s lyre 
‘Come up higher! Come up higher!’ 
Cry the hosts of holy angels: ‘Learn the 
heavenly Masonry: 
Life is one eternal progress: enter thru the 
Third Degree ;— 
Ye who long for light and wisdom seek the 
Inner Mystery’”— 
Poe, said we, was very likely a Mason, © 
and could be conceived, in an attenuated 
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spiritual existence, to have put his Ma- 
sonry into rime; but he never could have 
accented “Empyrean” on the antepenult 
to rime with “Hesperian.” There the ig- 
norant medium was caught. But we 
turned to “Al Araaf,”’ and there we find 
to our dismay that the medium was 
right, for we read: 
“Spirits in wing, and angels to the view, 
A thousand seraphs burst th’ Empyrean thru.” 
There it is, “Empyrean” mispronounced ; 
“angels” and “seraphs” too. Literary 
criticism supports Miss Lizzie Doten and 
Alfred Russel Wallace. 

& 
The $10,000 prize contest 
of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company has _ been inter- 
esting from the very beginning. In the 
first place, some were surprised that the 
Metropolitan ever thought of offering so 
large a prize for an opera of American 
authorship. Next came the theft of sev- 
eral of the ‘twenty-four manuscript 
scores entered in this competition. Fi- 
nally, however, the missing operas were 
restored, and now the award is made to 
Horatio W. Parker, professor of music 
at Yale, and a former colleague, Brian 
Hooker, his librettist. The winning 
opera is entitled “Mona.” The period 
of its action is that of the Roman rule 
in Britain. We hope that “Mona” may 
prove to be a better opera than either 
Mr. Victor Herbert’s “Natoma” or Mr. 
Converse’s “Pipe of Desire”—for these, 
altho novelties of American confection, 
have not greatly quickened the pulse of 
the opera public. What is certain is 
that “Mona” will prove to be a serious 
work, at least, and one worthy of the 
university where it was composed and 
the city where it will be produced. It 
past a difficult and heterogeneous board 
of judges; next year a larger and equal- 
ly difficult jury will sit on the case and 
pay generously for the privilege. 


An American 
Prize Opera 


as 

The Simplified Spelling Board is issu- 
ing as a leaflet the address at its annual 
meeting of Dr. William H. Maxwell, 
City Superintendent of the Public 
Schools. Here is a man who says he 
abominates thru for through, and dis- 
likes to say that any one has not past his 
examination. And yet he believes in 
simplified spelling to follow the better 
analogies of the language, for the sake 


of the children and the foreners. Every 
winter he has from 35,000 to 40,000 
foreners in evening schools trying to 
learn to read English, and the task is a 
fearful one because our spelling is so 
antiquated and perverse. He doubts 
whether simplification would save two 
years to our younger children, but one 
year he says can be gained, and he 
would teach the better way in the schools 
if he were allowed. Frenchmen, Ger- 
mars and Spaniards have simplified their 
spelling,. and why should we English- 
speaking peoples be the most backward 
of all? 
& 

Two items of news, one coming from 
Washington and the other from St. Paul, 
may be properly put side by side. The 
Minnesota Railroad Commission ob- 
tained evidence that the Wells-Fargo 
Express Company, after increasing its 
stock from $5,000,000 to $24,000,000, 
and paying large dividends, has a cash 
surplus of $3,000,000. For sixteen years 
it paid 10 per cent. dividends on $8,000,- 
000, and two years ago paid a dividend 
of 100 per cent. in cash and 210 per cent. 
in stock. By the side of this may be put 
Postmaster - General Hitchcock’s an- 
nouncement that the huge annual post 
office deficit has been extinguished, and 
that we can afford to have penny postage. 
Then let the Post Office, for the benefit 
of the people, extend its privileges to 
those who have to provide these enor- 
mous profit to our express companies. 
Give us a cheap parcels post. 

fd 

After the Massachusetts House had by 
an overwhelming vote approved the pro- 
posed income tax amendment to the 
Federal Constitution, the Senate rejected 
it by a majority of one. That leaves ten 
States yet to vote, and five more votes 
are necessary to carry it, and in three 
States, New York, Minnesota and Flor- 
ida, it has been approved by one house. 
The remaining States which have not yet 
acted are Vermont, Connecticut, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Virginia, Wyoming and 
Utah, so that the chances for the amend- 
ment are good. Virginia rejected it in 
the lower house, but that was when the 
last Republican Congress had inserted in 
the bill, which allowed Congress to super- 
vise elections. a provision unacceptable 
in the South. The present bill omits that 
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provision and therefore excites no sec- 
tional opposition. 


When we read the reports of charges 
of bribery in the législatures of one 
State after another it would not be right 
to conclude that a wave of crime is pass- 
ing over our land, but rather that a wave 
of searching investigation is sweeping 
away certain forms of corruption. Bri- 
bery is not as safe as it was. We may 
expect fewer “jackpots” to be divided. 
A second investigation of the case of 
Senator Lorimer will make it hazardous 
in future to seek to reach the Senate by 
crooked means; and the arrest in Ohio 
of a number of Senators and Representa- 
tives will call healthy alarm in other 
State capitols. These discoveries will 
give impetus to the proposed more popu- 
lar manner of nominating candidates for 
public positions. 

“It is a shamé, wrote President- 
emeritus Eliot in the Atlantic Monthly, 
some forty-two years ago, “that so many 
boys of seventeen read the ‘Georgics’ 
before the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ 
Horace before Milton, and Xenophon be- 
fore Napier.” We have changed all that. 
Nowadays they don’t read either. If 
they read at all it is somewhat as Joe 
Gargery read, in “Great Expectations.” 
Said Joe: “I am oncommon fond of 
reading,” and went on to explain: “Give 
me a good book, or a good newspaper, 
and sit me down afore a good fire, and 
I ask no better. Lord!” he continued, 
“when you do come to a J and an O, 
and says you, ‘Here, at last, is J-O, Joe,’ 
how interesting reading is!” 

& 

The article in our issue this week by 
Chester T. Crowell, of Texas, will inter- 
est our readers as an expression of an 
extreme of sentiment on the negro ques- 
tion, not as often put into frank words 
as it is felt. It represents the feeling 
which controls the legislation against 
the negro and which asks for the repeal 
of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments, so that the negro may be at the 
cruel mercy of the white men. The arti- 
cle is healthy reading, because it freely 
and imprudently betrays the unhealthy 
animus which is determined to prevent 
the black man from rising. The negro 


problem so much talked of is, how to 
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keep a race down that wants to rise. 
There is no other 


Lord Lansdowne’s proposal for the re- 
form of the House of Lords appears to 
be, a House of 300 members, of whom 
one-third shalf be selected from the /pres- 
ent House for a term of four years; 50 
to be other peers selected by the acting 
Government, then 50 men of distinction 
in public life, and 100 elected for a short 
term by the county and boro councils. 
That makes half of them from the body 
of the peers and only one-third elected 
by the people, or, rather, by representa- 
tives of the people. To make half of 
them depend for their eligibility on birth, 


or one of them, is unjust and should be 
resisted. 


& 


The first services to be opened in the 
chapels assigned to various languages in 
the new Cathedral in this city are for 
Italians, we aretold: ° 

“The invitation explicitly includes not only 
the Italians of all the Episcopal churches, but 
of all other religious organizations who are 
cordially and fraternally asked to join in the 
most solemn service of our church.” 

It is true that every church must invite 
everybody to its privileges, and yet there 
should be no effort to seek to draw away 
converts of other denominations. 

& 


The tragical conflagration in which 
over a hundred girls lately lost their lives 
in this city is supposed to have been 
started by a lighted cigar. The Bangor 
fire, with its loss of some $6,000,000, is 
believed to have been started by a cigaret 
stub thrown into some hay in a room 
where men were playing poker on Sun- 
day afternoon. Many a forest fire has 
been started in the same way. When the 
women get the ballot generally we may 
anticipate that after they have abolished 
the saloon they will take up this other 
evil for which no defense can be made. 

& 

We congratulate Connecticut in the 
assurance that it will have a woman’s 
college at New London. The present 
woman’s colleges are so overwhelmed 
with applications that a relief is demand- 
ed and must be had, if the Eastern col- 
leges for men do not open their doors. 
(n the contrary, they seem to be shut- 
ting the doors previously opened. 
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A Bill to Mutualize the Equita- 
ble Life 


A BILL has been introduced at Albany 
by Senator T. D. Sullivan and Assembly- 
man Hoey, chairman of the Legislative 
Committee on Insurance, for the purpose 
of facilitating the mutualization of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. The 
bill was drafted in the insurance depart- 
ment and has the approval of the mutual- 
ization committee of the Equitable and 
the voting trustees representing Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan, the holder of the ma- 
jority of the Equitable stock. 

The bill amends the present insurance 
law by permitting an insurance corpora- 
tion to acquire or inyest in its own stock, 
providing the transaction is in further- 
ance of a plan toward mutualization. 
The bill also provides that a stock life 
insurance corporation may become a mu- 
tual life insurance company by carrying 
out any plan for the acquisition of its 
stock which shall be adopted by a major- 
ity of the directors and approved by a 
majority of its stockholders and policy- 
holders, with the approval also of the 
State Superintendent of Insurance. 

These provisions are practically the 
same as those employed in mutualizing 
the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford about twenty years 
ago. The president of the company con- 
trolled 1,002 of the 2,000 shares and was 
about to dispose of the stock when the 
Connecticut Legislature passed a law 
permitting the acquisition of the stock 
by funds taken from the company’s sur- 
plus. As a result the company became 
mutualized without serious shock, and 
tho some of the stockholders held out for 
a considerable period of time, ultimately 
all shares were purchased and canceled 
and the company has since been in the 
hands of its policvholders. 

While the problem of the Equitable is 
magnified many times, owing to its being 
larger than the Pheenix Life, it is be- 
lieved by the State Insurance Depart- 
ment that with the legislation suggested 


by the bill introduced at Albany, a plan 
can be agreed upon and carried out 
which will in a reasonably short time ac- 
complish the same result for the Equit- 
able Life. 

The enactment of this legislation 
would still leave open the question of the 
price to be paid by the society for its 
stock. Mr. Morgan has made known his 
willingness to part with his stock for 
what he paid for it plus interest, which 
would be about $6,000 a share or a sum 
in the neighborhood of $3,000,000, With 
the co-operation of the board of direc- 
tors, the majority stockholder and the 
legislature, there seems to be no reason 
why the long-desired end should not be 
reached and the Equitable Life be made 
a purely mutual company. 

Sd 

THE seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the Liverpool and London 
and Globe Insurance Company was cele- 
brated on May 8. Each employee was 
given a bonus of a month’s salary. This 
action was decided on at a meeting of 
the board of directors last month, but the 
announcement was not made until the 
checks were handed out. The company 
does a business that is worldwide, hay- 
ing branch offices in China, Japan, New 
Zealand, Australia, South America and 
Mexico. It is estimated that this gift to 
employees will amount to $250,000. 


A Birt has been introduced in the 
Pennsylvania House which permits sav- 
ings banks to establish life insurance de- 
partments and to grant annuities. The 
amount of insurance to an individual is 
limited to $500, and no annuity above 
$200 can be guaranteed to any one per- 
son. 

Hundelebenversicherungsgesellschaft is 
the name of a new business concern in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany. — It 
means, in ordinary English, the Com- 
pany for the Insurance of Dogs’ Lives. 


Tue loss by fire each year equals one- 
half the cost of all the new buildings 
erected in the same period. 
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The Monetary Commission 


SoME weeks ago, Senator Cummins 
introduced a resolution requiring the 
National Monetary Commission to sub- 
mit a report on or before December 4 
next, and providing for the termination 
of the Commission’s life -immediately 
thereafter. This Monetary Commission 
has had its subject and task in hand for 
three years, but has made no report. 
Nothing has come from it, in the way of 
suggestions for legisiation, except the 
plan for a national reserve association 
proposed by Mr. Aldrich. Senator 
Cummins’s resolution is not an unrea- 
sonable one. It has had a stimulating 
effect. Announcement has since been 
made that there will be a report on De- 
cember 4. An organization has been 
formed in Chicago to conduct a cam- 
paign of education concerning the sub- 
ject. The Executive Council of the 
American Bankers’ Association has ap- 
proved Mr. Aldrich’s plan (as modified 
by the association’s currency commis- 
sion), and Mr. Aldrich made a long ad- 
dress last week, in New York, at the 
banquet of the trust companies of the 
country, in explanation and defense of 
his plan. Among the changes proposed 
by the Bankers’ Association are the ap- 
pointment of the governor and deputies 
of the central banking organization by 
the board of directors, instead of by the 
President of the United States, and the 
exemption of the proposed note issues 
from taxation. The association took no 
final action concerning Mr. Aldrich’s 
provisions relating to banks with savings 
departments, State banks and trust com- 
panies, but has referred them to a spe- 
cial committee for careful consideration. 

If a report shall be made on Decem- 
ber 4 we presume that it will be accom- 
panied by a bill, and that this bill will 
embody the main features of the Aldrich 
plan. The passage of such a bill by a 
Democratic House probably cannot be 
expected. The dominant influence in 
the Monetary Commission has been that 
of Mr. Aldrich. Several of the mem- 
bers have paid little or no attention to 
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the commission’s work; others have had 
no special qualifications for it. At pres- 
ent about half of the members are mén 
whom their States or districts have 
failed to re-elect to the Senate or the 
House, and several of these were not 
made members until after their retire- 
ment from Congress. The commission 
as a whole does not command the respect 
which should be enjoyed by a group of 
men to which so important an under- 
taking is intrusted, and its chairman, 
whose plan probably will be offered and 
supported by it, is regarded by a great 
many with suspicion or distrust. The 
commission should be reorganized. Its 
members should be chosen with careful 
regard for their fitness. Banking and 
other financial interests might properly 
have some representation in it. A re- 
port from a thoroly competent and re- 
spected commission must, in all proba- 
vility, precede the enactment of laws for 
a thoro reformation of our banking and 
currency system. 
a 


..Curtailment at the cotton fac- 
tories now amounts to about 25 per 
cent., and it will soon be increased. 


....The pig iron output in April was 
2,065,086 tons, against 2,171,111 in 
March. A further reduction is indi- 
cated by the present capacity of furnaces 
in blast. 


....Meetings were held last week in 
North Carolina by the promoters of a 
new combination of cotton yarn mills. 
The corporation is to have a capital of 
$35,000,000, and mills representing 400,- 
000 spindles have agreed to enter it. 


.. At the annual meeting of the New 
York Chamber of Commerce, last week, 
A. Barton Hepburn, chairman of the 
board of the Chase National Bank, was 
re-elected president. Among the other 
officers elected were the following: Vice- 
presidents, John Claflin, A. Foster Hig- 
gins, James Talcott; treasurer, William 
H. Porter; secretary, Sereno S. Pratt; 
chairman of the executive committee, 
James G. Cannon. 








